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WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 



CHAPTER L 

« Den neue Gedanken and Gefuhle wir schieszende Sterne 
dorch die Seele fliegen, und elnen blangoldenen Pfad hinter 
8ich machen." — Tiibck. 

c 

It was dismal enough; dreary within, dusky 
without — ^with the gathering shadows of autumn 
twilight — and the gloom and the silence weighed 
upon my spirits. There was too much appearance 
of day to have candles, and though cold and 
cheerless too early in the season for economical 
people to have fires ; so there was nothing for me 
to do but to look out of the window and listen to 
the eternal surging of the sea. I never grew tired 
of that, but I wearied of being alone. My father 
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dozed uncomfortablj in his chair^ and onlj spoke 
now and then, to ask what o'clock it was, or to 
complain about something or other in the way 
that nervouslj affected people always do, and I 
could hear Ellice's voice in cheerful conversation 
to the cat in the kitchen* Oh, if my father would 
but talk so cheerfully to me I 

*' Chatty ? " 

'* Yes, papa.** 

''Did you say it was a quarter to six, or a 
quarter past six, when you looked at the clock . 
just now ? 

'' To six.** 

" Are you sure ? ^ 

*' Yes, quite, father dear.** 

He gave a muttered ejaculation of discontent, 
and said no more. I thought he had fallen asleep, 
but in less than five minutes he exclaimed 
querulously — 

''You must have made a mistake, Chatty, or 
it would have struck six by now ; go and look, 
there 's a dear." 

I lingered in the kitchen as long as I could. 
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feeling loath to tell him that I was rights and when 
I returned he had dropped into a light but sound 
slumber. I took my old place by the window, and 
went on thinking. I ought rather to say imagin- 
ing, for in the monotony of my daily life I had 
very little to think about, and, if it had not been 
for the enthusiasm and extreme impetuosity of 
my temperament, I should have been dull indeed. 
As it was, I could not help wishing at times for 
some good fairy's wand to make real and living 
the bright pictures and dreams that my mind so 
revelled in. But to-day my thoughts were not 
entirely of a visionary nature. It was a very 
slight thing ; a gossamer thread — a spider's chain 
were stronger even, and yet it had bound down 
my fency to a substantial aid tangible existence. 
Pleasure parties in skiffs, painted boats and 
light flying yachts innumerable had passed and 
repassed all the summer long by our dark rock, 
and I, perhaps, just raised my eyes for one glance, 
and thought of them no more. Autunm has come 
now ; the south wind blew soft and warm still at 
midday, but there was a treacherous look in the 

B 2 



4 THE WHITE HOUSE 

sun's bright risings and every erening came with 
an uneasy war of the waves and a falling of rain : 
therefore summer visitors and gay holiday makers 
deserted ns^ and I could no longer sit on the sandy 
heath and be idle. 

But hardly four hours ago, in spite of the misty 
cloud and air, I had seen a boat dance by, swift 
and joyous as though on wings, and it had come 
near, very near to the little rugged stone on 
which I stood* So near that I could distinctly see 
the &ces of those who were in it, and hear the gay 
echo and laugh of their merry voices. 

And somehow they dwelt on my memory. I 
could not forget the sweet, happy face of the 
young girl, or the magnificence of the ladies ; least 
of all could I forget the dark-haired, bright-eyed 
hero (for I made him a hero at once), with the 
cavalierly figure and the handsome mouth which 
smiled proudly. He was the embodiment of my 
fairy-tale Prince, of my cluvalric knight, and the* 
lifelike personification of ail my girlish, unspeak- 
able ideals. How beautiful he was I And I had 
watched for the return of the boat with a 
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wondrous feeling of eager expectation and longbg; 
but with the coming darkness all my chances 
seemed to have gone. Yet it>must paBs^ some time 
or other, I felt sure of that Before and beyond 
lay the ocean> and the only return to Ingham was 
past our dwelling, for the high, bleak rocks which 
were our sole neighbours, narrowed on the one 
side into insignificance and to the town, on the 
other to a vast plain of dry, short heaths and 
brown grasses. 80 it must return, I thought, and 
in the hope I had lingered beneath the rocks till 
the clouds began to descend in drizzling rain, and 
the chill air made me shiver. My disappointment 
was great; but even yet I watched at the window, 
if only to see the boat glide by. I should feel 
satisfied then, and I was very restless now. 
Perhaps it had been upset; I had heard of such 
things happening in uncertain weather, and the 
party had no boatman with them. Besides, it was 
getting dark, and there was no moon till half-*past 
eleven. 

My father still slept; and stealing on tip-toe, lest 
Ellice should overhear me, I went to the hall 
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window, opened it, and peered out. I fancied that/ 
mingled with the roar of the winds and waves, 
I could hear the sound of a voice. I did not stop 
to listen any more ; but, trembling with excitement 
and eagerness, put a rushlight in the old hall 
lantern, and throwing on my waterproof cloak, 
jumped out of the window gently, and ran down 
the garden path. 

The rain was slight, but the wind had risen high, 
and the night was very darL I ran on in wild 
haste, through the garden gate, down the zigzag 
rock-cut path, and over the damp shingle to the 
edge of the beach. Then I jumped on the top of 
a square slippery stone, and held my lantern high 
above my head. 

Surely I heard a voice I 

I listened again breathlessly. I was right; I 
did hear a voice, and it hailed me. Still holding up 
my lantern, I went a few steps farther in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and then stopped once more. 

The voice was near me now, and its tones were 
distinct — at least, almost distinct; what I could 
not quite plainly hear I could very well guess at 
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" Can we land here ? ^ 

I held up my lantern and strained my voice to 
its highest pitch in answer, but it was of no avail 
Instead of a response there was only a re-echo. 

** Can we land here ? " in a still louder key than 
before. 

Then I made a final desperate effort, throwing 
all my energy of strength and lungs into a shrill — 

"Yes; higher upl" 

The effort was a success; and I drew a long 
breath of glad exultation. 
A hundred yards ? " 
More; about a hundred and forty." 

Thanks to my knowledge of every nook and 
comer, I could find the spot in the darkest night, 
and in a minute or two I had gained it, and 
stood on the flat, shelving stone, calling out 
triumphantly — 

« Here I ^ 

At last it was reached, and the boat shoved 
in. I set down my lantern, and simultaneously 
a tall figure sprang beside me. It was my hero. 
Though too dark to see anything save the 
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outline form, I knew it was him, and drew 
back, irresolute and shj. 

Then there was a clamour of many voices, 
and almost a dozen questions and exclamations 
burst forth at once. 

''How glad I am to be safe on terra firmal'' 

''I really thought we were upset P 

"What a fearful nightP 

''Isn't it jolly l** 

" Oh, if I could but find my bonnet : and it 
cost two guineas last week I" 

"Where's Lindsay?" 

"Is the bottom of the boat out?" 

" What a hurricane I" 

"Who is it with the lantern?" 

"Ah I where is he?" 

And all at once the general attention and 
interest were directed to myself: for some 
minutes there was a great whispering and 
discussion, I meanwhile standing aloof, silent 
and motionless. At last it was ended by some 
one taking up the lantern and holding it right 
before my face : the scrutiny lasted many seconds. 
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and might have lasted manj more if I had not 
raised my ejes. 

A dark handsome &ce was in close contact 
to mj own^ wearing a comical expression of 
perplexity and surprise^ and then a manly and 
sweet- sounding voice rang merrily through the 
air. 

''Where on earth did you come from?" 

Immediately the party surrounded me. I 
could not answer their questions^ they were so 
numerous^ and my heart beat high^ and my 
cheek glowed with pride and pleasure when they 
praised and thanked me. I hardly remember 
ever feeling so happy before. The ladies shook 
hands with me^ and the youngest clung to me 
and kissed me over and oyer again* I loved 
her at once^ and felt convinced she was the one 
whose pretty gentle face J had admired so much 
in the morning. 

''But what's to be done now, Lindsay?" said 
the tallest lady^ "I have not the least idea 
whereabouts we are?" 

"Beally, Mrs. DunstaUj neither have I. 
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Suppose we rest on the sand here till the 
morning. It would be the least troublesome 
way of settling the matter." 

''But something mtist be done^*^ rejoined the 
lady, languidly ; '' don't be so provoking, Lindsay ; 
of course you do know where we are." 

''On my word, my dear Mrs. Dunstan, I 
was never more serious in my life ; but my firm 
opinion is, that we are somewhere near the 
Lizard's Point I " 

It was impossible to resist his humour and 
raillery, and even Mrs. Dunstan joined in the 
general laugh and said, good-temperedly — 

" How ridiculous you are, when it is hundreds 
of miles off— must be." 

Then the former speaker turned to me. 

" Here is our refuge," he said. " Come now, 
brave little Grace Darling, tell us how we can 
get to Ingham-Helmsley to-nigl)t. In the first 
place, how far is it off?" 

" Not far," I said, hurriedly ; " but won't you 
come home — to papa's, I mean — ^it is quite near 
and ^" 
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*' Oh do, mamma; do, dear Lindsay," said the 
young girl who still held me tight round the 

waist, "Do, dear Lindsay.** 

"Yes, do,** I exclaimed, eagerly, "and then 
you can settle ahout getting back to Ingham, 
and we can dry your cloaks by the fire, and ^ 

"Perhaps it's the best thing we can do," said 
the elder lady in a half whisper. " I don't know 
who these people can be, but anyhow we are 
all right with Lindsay." 

At this, Lindsay (for such was the name of 
my hero) gave a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
significant, scornful laugh, and turning to me 
started off^ with a — 

"Who is for a warm fire, and for Ingham, 
follow us." 

His frank yielding to my guidance charmed 
me, and, silent from very delight, I walked on 
by his side. 

"What a dreary out-of-the-way place I" I 
heard Mrs. Dunstan say, as we reached the 
house; and the other lady answered, in a voice 
of caprice and affectation — 
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^^ Horrible! It seems as jou saji as if it 
didn't bebng to the world at alL Descendants 
of brigands^ perhaps." 

^'Ellice^'' I said^ running into the kitchen a 
few steps in advance^ '^ here's a party of ladies 
and a gentleman who are wet and dripping, and 
lost their way in a boat from the Mere Point to 
Ingham: do put on some coals, Ellice, there's 
a dear, and let them come quite close to the 
fire, they are so cold*" 

Then, leaving her in utter bewilderment, I 
rushed to papa. 

He looked positively frightened. 

''Strangers I you went to the shore? — How 
can you tell who or what they are. Chatty ? and 
there are fourteen pounds and ten shillings in 
the house, and I am as helpless as a child, and 
not a creature within a mile round — Do they look 

« 

like swindlers? — but how should you know? — 
Bless me — and the silver spoons are lying 
about——" 

He was working himself into quite an agita^ 
tion. 
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Dear papa^" I said^ smilingly and soothinglj, 
''the fourteen pounds are quitp safe^ and the 
spoons, too; it's onlj a party of ladies with a 
gentleman from Ingham-Helmsley who went this 
afternoon in one of Ben's boats to the Mere 
Point, and took a fancy to see the Boar's Head 
Hill, which made them so late. They are so wet 
and cold; you won't mind them sitting by the 
kitchen-fire, wiU you, father dear?" 

But he was not easily to be convinced. How 
could I know who they were ? — ^I, a girl of six- 
teen, totally unaccustomed to the ways of the 
world ; and the spoons were all lying in the 
kitchen I But as they were in now, so they must 
be: he couldn't turn them out 

So I left him* Certainly the party in the 
kitchen looked very sociable, and as if silver 
spoons were far firom uppermost in their thoughta 
Mrs. Dunstan (I knew her by her matronly look 
and air) had installed herself graceftdly in Elliee's 
arm-chair, and looked half asleep; a tall and 
fashionable young lady, with a dark, Indian-look- 
ing, but handsome face, sat by her, and gave 
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stray glances into a little mirror that hung 
opposite ; Lindsaj stood leaning against the wall^ 
his arms folded^ a cigar in his moathi and the 
very picture of at home ease and comfort; and 
the youngest of the party^ a girl of about fifteen^ 
sat on a low stool beside him^ with her bright, 
sweet face turned to the door^ as if watching for 
me. 

She jumped up when I entered, and made me 
sit next to her. 

**How I wish we hadn't to go home," she 
said, dismally. ^' It 's so pleasant here." 

*' So do I," rejoined Lindsay: " this is better 
than a boat with the bottom out, eh, Angelica?" 

^' Mr. Jocelyn, don't tease," said the tall young 
lady, with a coquettish smile; "I am sure I 
never thought it was out, but I really hare no 
inclination to turn out in the cold again." 

" I wish you could all stay here," I said, very 
meekly, ^^ but we have only one spare bed, and 
I don't think that's aired." 

I really felt grieved and perplexed at my utter 
incapability of being hospitable, but was some- 
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what relieved by Lindsay's good humoured and 
decided — 

*' But if you had forty aired beds^ little Grace 
Darlings we should have to turn out just the 
same; why^ our anxious friends would think we 
were^ as Mr. Stirling's gardener says^ ' drownded 
Jto the bottom."* 

''Ah I" said Mrs. Dnnstan, consolingly, and 
as if suddenly roused, ''Mr. Stirling will send 
the carriage for us, of course." 

Lindsay laughed outright. 

" Of course he would ; but, my dear madam, 
in the first place, since your arrival in this 
house have you sent some 'tricksy spirit' to 
put a girdle round Ingham-Helmsley in forty 
seconds, or minutes?" 

" Why, ,of course, I forgot that he doesn't 
know we are here;" and Mrs. Dunstan sighed. 

Lindsay went to the window and looked out, 

"It's a very dark, stormy night," he said, 
shrugging his shoulders, "and by no means 
inviting, after. this cheerful fire; but the only 
thing to be done^ I think, is for me to find my 
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way to Ingham^ somehow^ and send the carriage. 
I do not promise you how long I may be^ for 
I have not the slightest idea of the way.** 

^'Couldn't one of the servants go?" Angelica 
said) rudely. 

Mrs. Dunstan touched her arm reprovinglyi 
with a look as much as to say — ''Remember^ 
my dear^ what uncivilized people we are among." 

And before I had time to answer, Lindsay 
turned to me. 

"Will you kindly indicate the way to me," 
he said, in a low, pleasing voice, "and I shall 
have double cause to be grateful" 

"I will do my best," I answered, "but it is 
rather difficult; there are so many cross-roads 
below the heath, and no guiding marks." 

He had buttoned his coat up tight now, and 
wrapped a grey Scotch plaid around him. 

" I think, if you would not mind pointing the 
direction to me from the door, that I shall be 
able to manage it; things in the abstract are 
easy to me." 

I smiled, and putting on my cloak followed 
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him to the door^ but it was very dark^ and 
we had to walk some steps before we could 
distinctly see anything* At the garden gate he 
stopped and drew my cloak closer roxmd me. 
I thanked him^ and we walked on. 

^^I hope you will not take cold from this 
evening's adventure," he said; *'you have been 
so truly a heroine to-night I cannot thank 
you enough, and shall always remember it." 

He walked slower, and continued,-— 

"This is a lonely place for you to live in; 
have you no brothers or sisters?" 

"No: no one but papa." I answered with 
difficulty, for there was a joy and agitation at 
my heart that almost took away the power of 
speech. 

" How strange !" he added ; " and indeed there 
is a hue of romance about this night's adven- 
ture which has taken a marvellous hold on my 
imagination; it is so unlike the everyday occur- 
rences of a busy or gay life in the world. I 
am very glad that it has happened." 

We had now reached the spot from whence 

VOL. I. 
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could be faintly seen the glimmering lights of 
Ingham. I stopped and pointed to them. 

"If you follow straight in that direction," I 
said in a strangely trembling voice, " I do not 
think you can go far out of the way, and when 
you reach the town I think the directest route to 
Mr. Stirling's is to turn off by the new church." 

Lindsay dropped his voice to a lower key, 
and said ; — 

" I wish I could have my guide the whole way." 

I shook my head, and turned homewards, 
without reply, for I knew not what to say. 

** Forgive me, if my words displeased you. " 

" Oh no, " I said, *' oh no, but I hope you 
will be able " 

" Don't say a word ; you have been most kind 
already. Oh, I shall get there somehow I " 

Then he accompanied me back to the door. 
Good-bye," he said holding out his hand. 
Good-bye." 

My voice quavered, and my hand shook in 
his. He echoed the parting word once more, 
raised his hat to me, and bounded off. 
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Before an hour and a half from that tune we 
were again alone^ — papa^ Ellice and I. The 
doors and' windows were barred; the fire was 
put out; the mat was laid down for Bailie, 
and we retired to rest 

But it was a long time before I could sleep 
that night ; and when I did, it was to dream and 
start and wake again. I was still standing on the 
shore on a dark evening, and trying to make 
my voice heard ; then the boat went down, and 
I, all the time, was vainly trying to save it 
Again the dream changed; the fair face of my 
new friend smiled on me with looks of sister-love 
and gladness, and he was near me too. I 
trembled with joy to hear his voice, and woke 
up sobbing. Then I dreamed [again, and the dear 
faces were gone ; it was twilight, and I thought 
I was looking out of the window, wishing for 
the return of something — I knew not what But 
it was all a dream ; and when I awoke, the sea 
was smooth and shining, the sun sparkled on 
it, and I remembered that the dream and the 
reality were both passed away. 

8 
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CHAPTER IL 

Mine was a very lonely life. From my 
childhood I had been without a playmate : afl a 
girl I was entirely without a companion^ and 
therefore I had acquired some sober habits 
and ways that were not suited to my years. 
Still my disposition was a happy one, and my 
spirits were naturally high, and easily excited; 
but the joyousness and the eagerness had to 
be much and often checked. My "poor father 
wished me to have a pleasant life, I am sure; 
and the thoughts of my isolated and friendless 
youth troubled him greatly : but mental sufferers, 
J have always observed, in a considerable degree 
get entirely absorbed and wrapt up in their 
own individual misfortunes. He saw me full of 
life, health, and vigour ; and, as far as the ordinary 
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requirements of life are concerned^ I was pretty 
well oflT; whilst he was paralytic, nervous, 
debilitated, and desponding. No wonder that, 
looking as he did from his own existence to 
mine, he did not often pity me. But I was 
dear to him — oh I very dear — and all the 
irritableness, all the fretful moods, all the 
complaining and discontent, I could forgive and 
bear patiently, for the sake 'of that one dear 
love, the only love that was bestowed upon me. 
I did weary of the loneliness at times ; I could 
not help it I longed for some tshange in the 
monotonous life, some affection for the yearning 
heart, some object or gift to alter and brighten 
the daily course. Every Sunday afternoon I 
used to stay at home with papa, and let EUice 
go to church, for she was a kind-hearted, willing 
girl, and I wanted to make her contented ; when 
I watched her coming home, over the heath 
or by the beach, with troops of merry gay-dressed 
friends, I drew back with a dresd^ feeling at 
heart almost like envy. I am ashamed to confess 
it, but it is true. I so longed and sickened for 
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home-happiness^ home-love, home -sisterhood. 
Papa and Ellice were both most kind, but they 
could not understand me and be my friends. 
How could I expect it? And I tried to be 
thankful for their kindness, and be content It 
was a strange life for one so young to lead. I 
had no education except what I gave myself 
from books, and I was left to choose my 
occupations and pursuits at wilL For this I 
might have fared ill, but I had an insatiable 
passion for reading and somewhat of a reflective 
turn of mind. I read not merely for amuse- 
ment, but from curiosity, and possessed a good 
memory. 

And I had ample choice of books. Twice a 
week, or oftener, I ran down to the Ingham 
Town-Hall Library, and came home laden with 
miscellaneous literature. The old librarian was 
quite a friendly patron to me, and (though it is 
a great secret) always gave me back half the 
subscription fee, and let me carry all the second 
day's Timea for papa to read. Ah, dear kind- 
hearted Mr. Binnie I It's a great shame to betray 
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your confidence to the world, but let's hope 
that none of the Committee will ever be the 
wiser. If they are, I have only to say that the 
ten shillings invariably went for a turkey on 
Christmas Day, which was a great treat to poor 
papa (and nervous people think so much of their 
dinners I ), which we never should have had if 
it hadn't been for Mr. Binnie. He was a fonny 
looking old man, and shuffled about in a thread- 
bare grey coat, as if he had been on skates. 

■ 

That poor everlasting grey coat! he did not 
defraud the Committee for himself, that was 
evident Often and often have I wished, as I 
saw him fumbling over dnsty books, and patting 
down the dogs' ears with paternal fondness, that 
Government would give him a pension. ^ He 
was so poor and so contented! and I felt sure 
he must be getting tired of the dogs' ears and 
dustiness. Poor geniuses and poor clever people 
get pensions sometimes, and though Mr. Binnie 
was neither, is he the less deserving ? 

But I must also mention another friend of 
mine Mr. Bean the Ingham surgeon : I will try 
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and draw him akiliuUy^ dear reader ^ for there 
are not many Mr. Beans in the world, and I 
would fain implant in your hearts the leaven 
of the pride, the reverence, the love, and the 
heartmess which all Ingham Helmsley felt for 
its little, good, clever doctor. I do not 
think I shall say a word about his outward man ; 
and yet why not ? It is only in childhood that we 
love the letter rather than the spirit — the setting 
rather than the diamond — the gaudy binding 
rather than the matter of the book ; but in riper 
years it is not so. Who, if the picture is a genuine 
RajSTaelle, will admire or value it less that it is 
put in a worthless frame of poor gilt or rude 
carving ? Oh, it seems to me a poor and childlike 
wisdpm to love and treasure and extol this 
mortal facing and carving of ours, over which 
time, disease, and veriest chance rule supreme, 
beyond the inestimable and eternal jewel which 
God hath placed within! Therefore I will 
be brave and speak candidly of Mr. Bean's 
littleness of stature and outward imperfections. 
But though he was small and plain, he was by 
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no means insignificant-looking; his eyes were 
bright, sparkling, and expressive; his thoughtful 
mouth often smiled with much good nature and 
enjoyment, and his high forehead betrayed plainly 
enough uncommon mind and character. Uncom- 
mon he certainly was, in appearance as well as 
in talent and benevolence; he always wore a 
very long tail coat and a very broad brimmed 
hat, and both m winter and summer carried a 
huge cotton umbrella, which he shouldered much 
as a soldier would his gun. Then his shoes 
were eirtremely short and broad; it must have 
been a whim to wear them so — no feet could fit 
such shoes. Eilice used to say that if ever 
Ingham were flooded, as it was reported it 
once had been, she should wish for no better 
canoe than one of the Doctor's shoes. But in 
spite of his shoes, his umbrella, and other oddities, 
there could not possibly be a more excellent 
man than Mr. Bean, and I am sure no one was 
ever more respected. He was very kind to both 
papa and myself; and though he used to say a 
good deal which I could not understand, I was 
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always glad of a visit to the surgery. He had 
ever something to show me ; a carious picture- 
book^ a chemical experiment^ or some stuffed 
birds. Sometimes he asked me to tea; and in 
those days of solitariness it was a great treat, 
although I stood somewhat in awe of tall, 
handsome Mrs. Bean, whose magnificence of 
look and dress mspired me with a far greater 
awe than all the Doctor's learning and philosophy : 
which timidity in question incited me very 
carefully to scrape my shoes, and rub them on 
the hall-door mat, and to take great care lest I 
should spill my tea and scatter any crumbs on 
the bright red carpet Nevertheless Mrs. Bean 
was motherly and hospitable, and tried to make 
me happy. 

And such was my life in the lonely White House 
by the Sea. A heap of books, changed once or 
twice a week ; a nod and a friendly chat with old 
Mr. Binnie ; a sumptuous tea of sponge cake and 
potted hare at the Doctor's, two or three times 
a year ; a row round the Mere Point, or a walk 
to the little hamlet of Ashford, every Michaelmas 
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to bay apples; these were all the changes and 
varieties that I ever enjoyed: and yet I was 
happy — Chappy in my loneliness^ happy in my 
. privations, happy in my trials. I confess 
sometimes that I felt inclined to long and pine 
for the advantages of which I was deprived, bat 
I resisted the rebellions feeling whenever it 
came, for I knew it was wrong. Nothing tempted 
me to give way to it so mach as the sight of 
day-pupils issuing from the large pompons door 
of the fashionable French boarding-school at 
Ingham. Sometimes, as I returned from the 
library, they were coming out in merry groups 
with hands entwined, and carrying bags of books. 
I envied both the books and the Companionship, 
but the companionship the most 

Sometimes papa used to say — 

"Poor little Chatty — poor little Chatty, you 
ought to go to schooL'' 

Then I would coax and caress him, and say 
that I could do very well without school at 
all, and that the Doctor said I wrote a better 
hand than any one of nly age he knew. 
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Then papa would continue : — 

^'If jou could but learn music I I should so 
like to hear ' Nonpiu mesial ' " 

And I wished so too, and imagined the 
" Non piu mesta^ to be the most delightful 
thing in the world; but I have since ceased to 
regret that I never learned mudc^ and have 
discovered that people can be tolerably happy 
without it. 

No wonder that leading such a quiet and 
uniform life as I did, the occurrence that I have 
narrated in the first chapter made so deep an 
impression on my mind. The fS&ce of the young 
girl who had hung so affectionately and spon- 
taneously to me, haunted me by night and by 
day, but the face and voice of Lindsay haunted 
me most of alL I thought of them over and over 
again, and recalled all the words that had passed 
between us, drawing tmceasingly the bright, bright 
picture. I paused over the half-closed volume 
of Shakespeare or Bulwer Lytton to dream 
the dear dream again, and never longed for 
candles to come in the twilight hour, but sat in 
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quiet enjoyment of the memory which could not 
fade. 

Should I ever see him again, or would it 
remain a memory, and nothing more? 
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CHAPTER III. 

^'Mt goodness gracioas me, Miss Chatty, I 
won't believe it I " 

'* Believe what, EUice ? " 

*^ Why, dear, don't you know ? Oh, I forgot ; 
of course you don't How surprised master will 
bel" 

News in any shape was welcome to poor 
nervous ennuyi papa ; so, without enlightening 
me, Ellice ran straight into the little parlour, 
and exclaimed — 

** "Mr. Stirling is married, as true as I 'm living, 
sirl" 

So here was the wonderful surprising intelli- 
gence; but I felt quite disappointed. Except as 
Mr. Stirling's name had been linked in my memory 
with my xmknown friends, it had no interest 
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for me, but far otherwise with papa. He let 
the paper fall to the ground, and regarded EUice 
with wide^pen, wondering mouth and eyes. 

« Married I" 

'^ Tes, and I say it 's a burning shame, sir, that 
a gentleman like him should so disgrace himself, 
and " 

'' It 's to Ellen White, then ? ** 

"Of course it is, sir, and I saw them going 
to church with my very own eyes ; if I hadn't I 
don't think anything would have made me believe 
it ; such a scandalous thing — and Mr. Stirling is 
the grandest gentleman in the place, too. It 's a 
disgrace tq the place, sir." 

"And who did you see, Ellice?" said my 
father, musingly. 

" I saw only two in the carriage, you see, sir 
— as I was coming up the street, and they were 
going down — and those two were Mr. Stirling 
and the girl Ellen White. I did not see her face 
very well, nor his either, but well enough to 
'dentify them, sir." 

"Poor man!" ejaculated my father. 
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^* Indeed I don't think he deserves to be 
pitied," Ellice said, impatiently; " why, sir, if he 
likes to get himself into such a scrape, whose 
fault is it but his own? I've no patience with 
it A gentleman like him, too, and of a high 
family and everything, to go and marry a — 
a — a girl whose name I'm sure my mother 
wouldn't hear me mention for the world." 

**But why not, Ellice?" I asked innocently. 

"It is not fit for young ladies like you to 
hear about. Miss Chatty, because Ellen White 
was a very improper behaved girl, and not fit 
to be servant to a gentleman like Mr. Stirling. 
Married indeed I a pretty encouragement to 
all " 

"Hush I" said my father; "he has a right to 
do as he likes, you know, Ellice ; and whatever 
he does, he is a very good and a very clever 
man ; and people all have fancies." 

"Fancies!" 

Ellice's voice and look were the very essence 
of annoyance and irritation, and I wish very 
much I could draw the look and give the tone 
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of the voice — ^they were so expressive; but she 
said no more. When she was gone, papa and 
I both fell into a reverie. 

He was thinking about Mr. Stirling, and 
presently said, as if working out a conclusion of 
> the argument in his own mind — 

** Perhaps he is acting up to principle." 

"What principle, papa?** I said, gently. 

"Of right. Chatty.** 

Papa said no more, and though somewhat 
puzzled, I did not like to ask him any other 
questions; he seemed for once forgetting all 
individual troubles m a contemplation. 

Meantime November came. The wind blew 
high and loud around our dwelling, and the dull 
dark days made my father low spirited and 
desponding. It was a dreary time for Ellice 
and for me. All our ingenuity, patience, and 
stringent efforts were taxed to the utmost, and 
concentrated on the one sole object of instilling 
into our invalid's mind something of cheerful- 
ness and hope. Mr. Bean in such times was an 
angel of sunshine and goodness. The topic of 
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Mr. Stirling was revived over and over again; 
and if ever I left papa and the Doctor together, 
when I returned, thej had invariably gone back 
to the old subject Once as I went in, Mr. 
Bean was standing before the fire, and said, 
with a very pointed summing up of all and 
every reasoning — 

'^Depend on it, my dear sir, that it is so. 
Mr. Stirling is a very fine character ; and a 
man who will brave and defy the world for the 
sake of a principle of right as he has done — 
why, sir, where will you find another like him?" 

I could not reconcile conflicting arguments at 
all, and I so wanted to see my way clear, and 
decide for myself * My independent and respon- 
sible way of life had given me a habit of reflective 
seriousness that I believe few at such an early 
age possess ; I had no one whose opinion I could 
take, or whose commands I could obey, as other 
children have ; but when I was in difficulty as to 
the right or wrong of anything, I had to work 
out a decision for myself. But here I felt that 
I could not judge ; EUice's words and the reports 
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of Ingham indignation and scandal, Mr. Bean's 
settled approval and admiration — and so good 
and wise as lie was — how could I reconcile or 
account for it? Then Mr. Stirling's high position, 
his talent, his honourable reputation, and his 
exalted character, was it possible that he could 
stoop at once to what was really a moral 
degradation? — as, if he was truly doing right, 
and sacrificing his reputation merely for the 
sake of his right thinking, oh, was it not very 
noble and beauti^ of him to do so, and heartless 
of the world to sneer at him for it? I felt as if 
I should respect and love and honour him tenfold. 

I touched the Doctor's arm gently. 

''If Mr. Stirling has done right, then why 
do people talk so about him?" 

" So, how do you mean. Chatty?" 

The tears filled my eyes. I quite loved and 
honoured Mr. Stirling already. 

'' As EUice does, and as everybody in Ingham 
does; as if they had a right to say anything 
they pleased about him ; so unkindly and cruelly, 
Mr. Bean." 

D 2 
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He smiled, and looked at me curiously. 

"They ought to like him the better for it/' 
I continued, sedately. 

'^ But every one does not think alike, Chatty, 
and what one holds law another laughs at; 
besides the world doesn't always like people 
the better for doing what is right, little one." 

"It ought," I replied, very gravely. 

"Yes; but ought does not always take place, 
you know. Chatty, listen to me," said Mr. Bean, 
in a serious tone. "You little think how cruel 
and unjust the world and the world's opinion 
can be sometimes; but you will find out — at 
least I fear so. There are some crimes it 
never censures; and some virtues it never 
forgives. Some time ago — a few years only — 
Mr. Stirling was little like the man he is now; 
intellectual and generous -minded he always was, 
but in his youth .he was not strong enough 
*to resist entirely the temptations to which 
all young men of rank are exposed. I suppose 
no one is. He committed a great fault — a sin 
I should call it — and Ellen White was the 
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person whom he wronged ; but she was of humble 
birth, and the world smiled on the joung, rich, 
handsome Mr. Stirling, and glossed over his fault. 
It never pitied Ellen White. Mr. Stirling went 
abroad, as the fashion is when jonng men leave 
college, and the girl was left alone to her suffering 
and shame. I know well what her trials were. 
She was an only child, and the pride, and darling, 
and hope of her parents, who were very poor, 
but respectable and hard-working, and she was 
pretty — of course. Her father died of a broken 
heart, and the mother, goaded almost to insanity 
by her child's humiliation, set off on foot to some 
friends in Scotland, and died on the way, of 
weariness and want How the poor girl repented 
and sorrowed I cannot by any words express. 
Her grief and wretchedness were beyond all 
imagination; I believe if it had not been for 
even the small assistance and benefit I was 
enabled to render her, that she would have 
died too; but she lived, and by the greatest 
industry and patience supported herself for 
some years by needlework. A short time 
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back^ Mr. Stirling took up his residence at 
Ingham: every one courted him, every one 
sought after him, and fawned on him; but he 
has scorned it all, and has made openly, in 
the sight of God and of the world, a brave 
atonement for his sin.** 

Mr. Bean * wiped a tear from his eye. 

''Now, Chatty, don't you confess that this 
man's soul is truly Roman?" 

*'0h yes," I exclaimed eagerly; "how good 
of him, how noble 1" 

" It is indeed, but Mrs. Bean's toast is being 
made, I know. Good-bye." 

The dull foggy weather lasted a long time. 
It seemed to me as if the clear, frosty, cheerful 
winter would never come, and EUice and I 
longed for it more than I can tell. Do all 
we could, neither my father's low spirits or 
nervous irritableness would go. 

Every morning we woke to the same task, 
every evening we felt that our task must be 
begun again on the morrow — the disheartening, 
wearying task of constant cheering, and patient 
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endurance of poor papa's fretful humours. There 
was no possibility of pleasing him. If we got 
any little extra dish or delicacy for his dinner, 
he would sigh over it, and bewail our kindness 
^ with tears ; if we brought up the remains of the 
yesterday's dinner, he moaned at the insufficiency 
of his means to procure an enjoyable meal ; he 
wished all day for the night to come, and when 
it was Sunday wished it was Monday, and vice 
verad. EUice's high spirits and good humour 
bore her through everything, but sometimes 
her patience gave way; still, she was too fond 
of me to complain, and the utmost of her 
irritation never went beyond an emphatic, 
'' Fancies I "" 

One night when papa was gone to bed, I put 
out the parlour candle and went into the kitchen. 
I was too wearied to read, and my heart was full 
of a sadness that needed sympathy. 

EUice was singing to herself as she worked — 

^ Oh where, and oh where, is my Highland laddie gone ? " 

" Why, my heart, Miss Chatty dear, how pale 
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you look I '' she teSd, breaking off^ and taking hold 
of mj two hands coaxingly. 

*' I 'm very well, Ellice ; only tired." 

^'And so you may well be, poor little dear: 
it's those blessed fancies; they 're enough to tire 
any one." 

" Do you know, Ellice," I said, ^^ I have been 
thinking of something to-night." 

"And what is it, dear?" 

"I don't think you ought to stay here any 
longer ; you could get a much better place, and 
it 's so miserable for you, now papa is worse." 

The affectionate girl burst into tears. 

"Oo? To another place? Do you think I 
would? Never, as long as I'm a servant I" 

'* I should be very sorry to lose you, Ellice," 
I said, tearfully, " but it seems a shame for you 
to be here, when you could be so much better 
off somewhere else, and live much better and 
have higher wages, too." 

Ellice had dried her tears, and now spoke 
quite indignantly. 

"Bless my heart. Miss Chatty, do you think 
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« 

I'm SO onchristianlike as to care aboat nothing 
but eating and drinking ? Not I : and, after all, 
why I'm sure we live well enough, and as to 
the fancies — lawk. Miss Chatty, I've known 
people with ten times worse fimcies than master. 
I might get a trifle more wages in a smarter 
place, I dare say, but I should have to dress it 
wholly entirely away if I did, and I couldn't do 
so much as I like as I do here." 

EUice's vehemence and earnestness re-assured 
me; I felt that she was sincere, and thanked 
her for her affection gratefully. We sat up by 
the little fire a long time, and talked about 
many things. 

'^ Miss Chatty," she said, after some time, 
"wouldn't you like to see them again?" 

"Whom do you mean?" I asked in bewilder- 
ment 

"Why the ladies and gentleman from Mr, 
Stirling's." 

"Perhaps we shall some day," I said hope- 

ftdly. 
" We might have done, but we shan't now. 
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Miss Chatty dear^ you know; for none of Mr. 
Stirling's Mends will come and see him after 
this — ^they can't be expectei" 

And must I give up that hope, then? Oh, 
no. The only possible future in my life was 
linked to it, and it had coloured my hitherto 
futureless, joyless, isolated life with beauty and 
radiance, as the morning sky is golden with the 
glory of a sun not yet arisen. 

Only they who have known such a youth of 
loneliness as mine can comprehend and enter 
fully into this feeling* True, that I had seen 
Lindsay Jocelyn once only, and true that we 
had interchanged few words ; but if my readers 
will consider for one moment the utter solitude 
of my home and heart — ^the dreary, dreary same- 
ness of my daily life — ^it will not sound extra- 
vagant to say that I yearned to look once more 
upon his face, and to listen once more to his 
voice, with a passionate and deep yearning — 
the more deep that he was the first human 
being who had awakened an interest in me. 
There had been something, I know not what, 
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in the sweetness of his voice and in the earnest- 
ness of his look and manner which had inspired 
me with a confidence, so to say, and an impres- 
sion that he could understand all that untold 
want of my heart — all the thirsting for sympathy 
and for friendship — all that blank and bitterness 
which was sadder to bear since it had to be 
borne in silence. 

Besides, the isolated and unnatural position, so 
to speak, in which I was placed had conspired 
to tinge my mind with a hue of romance. I 
stood, as it were, on the boundary line of two 
classes, the aristocratic and the middle; yet, in 
truth, I could be said to belong to neither. The 
blood that ran in my veins was of a proud 
and high race ; my hands were small and white, 
bespeaking a good lineage; and my brow had 
the chiselling of a dozen, and yet a dozen, and 
a dozen more ancestors of the same lofty birtL 
Yet the vain daughters of the rich Ingham 
merchants would have thought it far beneath 
their dignity to incline their heads to me irom 
their shining carriages; and as in my early 
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childhood I had been without a playmate^ now^ 
when I was growing to be a woman> I was 
entirely without a companion. And I was some- 
what of an imaginative and ardent temperament 
Constant loneliness^ and constant monotony of 
existence^ though they had both tempered and 
subdued the enthusiasm^ had served strongly to 
heighten and foster the imaginativeness ; no 
wonder^ therefore^ that a circumstance like that 
I have related in my first chapter should have 
taken so vivid a hold on my memoryi and that 
I should have so cherished the recollection and 
the hope which arose from it. 

To say that I loved Lindsay Jocelyn would 
be going too £str; it was impossible to love one 
of whom I had seen so little; yet I cannot 
think of a fitting term to express the feeling I 
entertained for him. For this^ oh reader^ if 
thou art no longer youngs go back to thy 
youth; remember that I was almost a child in 
years and in knowledge^ and remember also that 
he was to me as ^Hhe chiefest among ten 
thousand — his stature was like to a palm-tree — 
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he WBs fair, yea, pleasant, he had dove's eyes, 
and his lips were like a thread of scarlet" 
Beauty I had seldom seen ; such beauty and 
manliness, such strength and gentleness com- 
bined I had never seen before. So I looked 
into the dim future, and said earnestly, *^ Let 
me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice, 
for comely is thy countenance, and thy voice 
sweet; would that I were in thy eyes as one 
that found favour." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** What a dreary place it looks I ^ 

When there was no cold wind I used to coax 
my father into a little stroll ; it always did him 
good; and, supported on one side by my arm, 
and on the other by a stout stick, he could walk 
very well. Anything was better for him than 
a whole long day in-doors. 

** What a dreary place it looks 1 " 

Well might he say so. Oh how bleak and 
desolate our little dwelling looked, standing 
alone as it did among brown rocks and barren 
sandy plains I In the summer these plains would 
be covered with short grasses and heaths; the 
skies were blue above ; the sun glittered on the 
glorious sea, and my dearly-loved garden-flowers 
bloomed in gay profusion. But now there was 
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no blue sky, no bright sunshine, no sweet 
smelling flowers. All was cold, and hard, and 
barren. 

"Dear papa,** I exclaimed, cheerfully, "we 
shall soon have spring now, you know I " 

February — ^March — April. It 's a long time." 

It won't seem long.'' 

Ay, dearie, you are young: you can look 

forward and hope, and see the bright side of 
everything; when you are as old as I am it 
will be diflTerent It will be ten years in May 
since I came here, ten years on the eighteenth 
of May. Oh, it was such lovely weather when 
we came. Chatty, and yet the place looked drearier 
to me then than it does now. I ought to have 
considered you more; I never ought to have 
come here, for your sake, dearie." 

"But, papa dear, why regret it on my 
account ? Am I not happy ? Have I not you 
to love me? Oh, I don't mind the dreariness. 
Why should we, papa? It is not a place' that 
makes happiness ; we have much to be thankful 
for." 
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** So we have — so we have," rejomed my 
father, sadly. '^ God forgive my discontent I If 
I had been left all alone I should have had no 
right to murmur; but I cannot help looking 
back to the old times, and at night sometimes 
I dream that I am at Arrowmere, and every- 
thing is as it used to be, and — " 

He burst into tears of passionate emotion and 
exclaimed — 

^' And to wake and find how all is changed I 
To think that you who were bom an heiress 
are poorer than were the poorest of my servants' 
children, and that we shall never, never see 
Arrowmere again." 

Tears stopped his utterance, and we entered 
the house in melancholy silence. A new sadness 
filled my heart I yearned for a man's strength 
and for a man's freedom. I forgot for a time 
my duty of submission to the Eternal Power, 
and scorned in powerless bitterness and agony 
my woman's weakness and woman's sphere. Oh, 
for courage, for ambition, for energy, to set up 
a high hope and eminence and then to reach 
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it! to win back the fair heritage and sunshine 
of the past, which misfortune and circumstance 
had wrested from my father's hand; to enter 
the lists of the great Tournament ' boldly, and 
dare all, with my ancestral bravery in my heart, 
and my ancestral badge on my breast — 

'*PER AROUA SUROAM/' 

Alas, alas ! It was not till later that I attained 
a serene contentment from the consciousness of 
a higher ambition and loftier courage. 

To uphold and strengthen that generous but 
broken spirit, which had no other support; to 
make up for lost happiness, lost friends, and lost 
comfort, by a supreme love and never-failing 
tenderness ; and to feel this : to know that I 
was all in all to him, the sunshine in his darkness, 
and the savour and salt of his daily life; to 
know how he watched for my form and listened 
for my step; was not this sweet duty and 
this sweeter reward enough ? 

The winter passed at length, and spring came. 
My father was better, cheerfuller and stronger; 
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in the stumy aftemoons he dozed for hours 
together on onr garden seat; and^ having him 
still in sight, I could take pleasant strolls by 
the beach, or sit on the ridge of the heath and 
read. This ridge was mj fitvourite spot; so 
solitary and so quiet Before me lay the sea, 
vast, illimidess, and shining silver-bright in the 
sun ; and around were rocks, heathers, and sandy 
strips of land. It was somewhat dreary, and 
yet my heart loved it 

With the spring had come renewed hope; a 
hope which was cherished in secret, but which 
never flagged. 

Shall I see him again, or would it remain a 
memory and nothing more ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

It is a calm and pleasant day in early summer. 
The sky is flecked with soft white clouds which 

" Sail as if onward to some other sphere." 

The purple waves dance and gambol beneath 
the merry, golden sunlight, and flights of gull 
soar and make wide triumphant circles in the 
air ; flocks of sheep and lambs are browsing on the 
fresh-looking heath, tended by ragged boys who 
sing and shout gleefully; and the hills are 
spotted with white clover blossoms, and violet 
and pink heather-flowers, which smell sweetly. 
Even around our home there is a look of 
freshness and of summer beauty. The rose-trees 
that I have trained so carefully to the walL» 
reward my watchfulness at last with clusters 
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of red velvet buds, the gooseberry and currant 
bushes are in full leaf, the apple-tree heavy 
with a glory of green foliage and delicate shell- 
like* blooms, and the air that comes into the 
room is fragrant with the breath of mignionette. 
Such a day as this even works a beneficial 
influence on papa ; he cannot possibly find fault 
with it, and passes his time by walking from 
the parlour to the garden, and from the garden 
to the parlour back again. Bailie barks in the 
sun, and Elllce sings, over and over again — 

** Oh where, and oh where, is my HighUnd laddie gone ? " 

as happy as a queen at her work. 

I am a sad idler to-day. I cannot stay 
at my books; and close them like a released 
child, to rove over the soft heath, or by the 
shore, to pick up shells and look on the shining, 
magnificent sea. But I cannot rest in any place : 
a strange, volatile humour is over me which 
I am unable to resist I wander up and down 
the beach listlessly, dreamily; then I climb the 
hill, and with no settled purpose roam from 
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hillock to hillock, and from the heights to the 
shore, alternately. A little way from the rocks, 
and within view from our windows, is an old 
shapeless ruin, no one knows of what ; perhaps 
a castle, perhaps a cottage — ^who can say, since 
time lays the same heavy hand on both ? I sit 
on a heap of mould and bricks, and my heart 
is filled with the loveliness and joy and freshness 
that I contemplate. By and by I hear a voice 
a few hundred yards off, calling—^ 

'* Miss Chatty, it 's time to make the tea I" 
The evening was wondrously beautiful. Papa 
still walked in the back garden, and I sit alone . 
in the little parlour by the open window. I 
look upon the path which leads to the beach, 
and fall into a day-dream. My mind recalls — 

" The tender grace of a day that is gone,'* 

and then I think of one, and of one only. 

Suddenly a voice calls me by name. 

It was not papa, nor EUice ; I look up hastily, 
and my heart beats with a wild, extravagant joy. 
I can hardly believe that he stands before me; 
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but I look again and see that I do not dream* 
Then I start up^ and meet him with sparkling, 
overjoyed eyes and homing cheeks. 

'^ I am so glad I " 

It is all I can say, and hardly take in the 
meaning of his words for the rapture that fills 
my breast 

** SOj ^ he said, with a bright smile, and with 
the same quiet ease of manner that I could 
well remember, '* I have found our little Grace 
Darling again at last I You do not know how 
often I have wished and tried to come, and 
have been prevented ; but at length I have been 
successful, and have found you like some Nereis 
among the rocks." 

He held my hand in his for some seconds, 
and looked earnestly on my face. I blushed 
and turned away. 

''I have been disappointed so many times,'' 
he continued, changing the playfulness of his 
tone to a graver key ; '' but a professional man 
can seldom hope for a holiday in London." 

" London ? '^ I exclaimed. 
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" Yes, I came from London to-day.'' 

"AU that way?" 

*' AH that way^" he replied^ smilmg. 

A warm colour rose to my cheeks. 

''And the motive that brought me here 
to-night was to renew, on the part of Mrs. 
Dimstan and Jeannie, the acquaintance which 
was begun and ended so abruptly last year. 
On the part of Mrs. Dunstan and Jeannie and 
some one else.** 

I vaguely comprehended his meaning. 

''You consent to it; you are not tmwilling 
to renew " 

" Oh no I " I answered, half joyfully^ half shyly ; 
"I have wished to hear of them, often and 
often. Mrs. Dunstan, you said ? " 

" Yes. Mrs. Dunstan is the elder lady, and 
the mother of the pretty little girl I ^ 

" And the other ? " 

"The other lady,'' he continued, carelessly, 
" is a niece of Mrs. Dunstan's, a West Indian 
heiress. Mrs. Dunstan is a rich widow lady ; 
and I, Lindsay Jocelyn, am a poor barrister, and 
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the son of one of her oldest fiiends. This is 
the entire catalogue. You will love Jeannie 
very much. She is a sweet child." 

I looked up in surprise. "Love Jeannie?" 

"Ah I I forgot to tell jou that Mrs. Dunstan 
is coming to spend the autumn months here ; 
you will see them often." 

I clapped my hands in the fulness and sudden- 
ness of my joy, and a smile passed over my 
companion's face at my gleefulness. Just then 
my father entered from the little garden door, 
and stood still from utter amazement 

"Mr. Jocelyn, papa/' I exclaimed, blushing 
at my own agitation. 

" How d' ye do, sir — I 'm very glad to see 
you." 

There was something quite courtly in poor 
papa's bow, to me it was a shadow of other 
days ; but Lindsay's visit, so unexpected and 
uncommon an occurrence as it was, flurried him 
out of all memory and etiquette for the rest of 
the evening. He sat in a comer, hardly open- 
ing his lips, save for monosyllables. 
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" I can hardly beUeve that I am here again," 
Lindsay said^ as he stood by me at the window. 
^' I am so tired of London and business, but 
I suppose they are inseparable evils from life. 
How quiet this place is, and how refreshing ! 
It is a reward for many hard days* work in a 
city, I assure you." 

I smiled. 

" You will think me very foolish when I say 
that this very quiet and solitariness tires me 
sometimes. I almost envy a life of activity and 
excitement" 

''Ah, that is because your nature is enthu- 
siastic; when you are older, and have been in 
the world and felt its turbulence and restless 
stir, like me, you will long for repose." 

He had a quiet contemplative way of earnest 
speaking which affected me irresistibly, and there 
was a music in his voice which made me far 
readier to listen than to speak. So I was silent, 
and he continued: — 

*' I daresay you will smile to hear me moralize 
in this way, but I have always felt a sort of old- 
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ness^ if I may so express it, — a sort of wearied 
ennuyi sensation which I wonld fancy any one 
feeling who had lived twice as long as I had, 
and lets me hardly believe I am young. I am 
so tired of the world — so tired of the universal 
selfishness and universal sin. But one seems 
quite out of it here. Surely the peacefulness 
pleases you.'' 

**Tes, but even here ' 

''Pray go on; you should speak to me as if 
I were an old firiend." 

'' I was going to say^" I replied^ smiling from 
very pleasure at his words; ''that even here 
it is not all tranquillity — there will be some 
stormy days. I suppose they come to every- 
one." 

He looked At me for a minute and then said 
in a subdued voice^ — 

"I understand your meaning. But there 
are some sorrows that are not of the world's 
making." 

There was a perfect sympathy between us. 
Already I felt that I could have opened my 
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heartfal of loneliness and troubles to him^ and 
that he woold understand me* Though mj 
pulses beat quickly and rapturously, the first 
wild trembling and exultation of joy had worn 
off, and I could answer him with composure, 
and realize the fulness of my happiness. 
I am so much alone," I said, sadly. 
Ay, I should imagine there would be little 
society here; a country town is the worst place 
possible for that ; there are so many cliques, 
and so little real sociability.'^ 

'' Yes ; and unless you are of a certain stand- 
ing no one will receive you ; there are so many 
lines of boundary drawn which are never passed, 
and it is the more astonishing to me that this 
exclusive spirit is se^i so much among the 
educated classes. I cannot understand it at alL" 

^'I daresay not; but they do not consider 
themselves exclusive, and would be offended to 
be called so. You are right nevertheless, and 
any rightnninded person must see it in the same 
light You wiU be glad when Jeannie is here.'* 

< 

** Oh, yes, very glad ; I have no friends.** 
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And no one can help loving Jeannie^-she 
is so natural, and has so much vivacity with- 
out affectation or the least self-esteem. What a 
splendid evening I" continued Lindsay, suddenly 
changing the subject; '^or I should rather say, 
what a lovely evening ; splendid is not the 
appropriate name for anything so quiet Do 
look at the red light on the sea, Miss Wame." 

"How beautiful I" 

My father rose at my exclamation* 

" I don't like a red sunset,'' he said, uneasily; 
it betokens rain. Dear me, how those horrid 
gulls scream; I should like to shoot them 
all." 

We both smiled. 

" I think if the birds had any idea of your 
murderous intent, Mr. Wame, that they wouldn't 
trouble you long; certainly, their music is any- 
thing but pleasant" 

"There is nothing pleasant here," rejoined 
my father, and seated himself in his comer 
again with a heavy sigh. 

Lindsay still stood at the window, and with 
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his arm leaning on the framework looked out 
thoughtfully. 

Though years have passed since then^ and 
somewhat of the first enthusiasm and eagerness 
of my nature is subdued, I can still recall the 
intensity of my feelings as I stood by Lindsay 
that summer night Everything — all the indi- 
vidual existences which affected my Jife — my 
father, Jeannie, my loneliness, and sorrows, 
and endeavours, were forgotten. I had no 
thought, no memory, no joy, but the blissful 
consciousness of his presence. No wonder that 
I could hardly speak, and that my words were 
forced and unnatural. 

I can remember, too, looking on him and 
wondering why it was so. Ah I not even now 
have I been able to solve the riddle. 

His features seemed very perfect to me, as I 
saw them in the partial soft light of the twilight, 
and with such a glow of ardent emotion at my 
heart. I never saw a face that I admired so 
much before, and never one that I have looked 
upon with the same feelings since. And it 
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seemed to me as if eveiy one else must admire 
him with the same onqoalified fulness I which is 
a general mistake made by those who have fallen 
in love. We cannot help thinking that all the 
world will be of the same opinion^ and that the 
object of our adoration must be universally 
acknowledged. 

** In Bweetaesn of both looks and minde ; 
Th* edypse and glorye of bis kinde 1 " 

I do not think I can give the reader a good 
idea of Lindsay's face if I try ever so, for, 
however much we may know of the features, 
even to exactitude, we come at no nearer 
approach to an imagination-picture if we have 
to guess entirely at the expression: so much 
has expression, and so little has regularity of 
feature alone to do with the charm of a &ce 
we love I But I was particularly struck that 
evening by Lindsay's looks — ^to me so different 
to anyone's I had ever seen. Not only by the 
intelligence and contemplativeness of the brow, 
but also by the brightness of the shining hair 
diat hung over it; not only by the handsome 
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curve of the mouth, but also with the playfulness 
of its expression ; and lastly but not least, by the 
power and gracefulness of his figure. 

"I have looked forward to this evening so 
much, Chatty — I beg your pardon, but from 
hearing Jeannie speak of you so often by that 

name 

*^I do not mind; every one calls me so." 
" And you will give me leave to do the same?" 
"Oh yes, certainly." 

"Thank you. I do so dislike formalities. I 
am very pleased to have seen you again. Chatty ; 
somehow after that evening's adventure it was 
difficult to me to fancy that Ingham was a really 
existing place; it was so much like a dream. 
It was quite a little romance to me, I assure you. 
I could not fancy any of our present-day young 
ladies being so truly heroic as you were." 
" No — no I" I said timidly. 
But indeed I am right Luckily you have 
had little experience of fashionable young ladies; I 
hope you never will, it makes people uncharitable. 
Well then, speaking from personal experience, shall 
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I tell yon what I have found them? Don't be 
shocked : I am not a hard judge." 

I smiled at his humoronsness, and he con- 
tinned: — 

''There is nothing to judge: the spirits are 
gone and there only remains — ^lace^ ribbons^ silk 
yelvet^ and mantua-makers' dressings-up. Now, 
do jou think I am severe? I assure jroa I am 
far otherwise. I will be so far malicious as to 
hope that one day you will be enabled to see 
how truly I have spoken." 

In another half-hour he took his leave, promis- 
ing me that he would call on me the next day; 
the day after, he was to return to London. We 
retired early to rest, but sleep was &r from me; 
nor did I wish for it I felt that sleep would 
bring me no dreams so unutterably joyful as the 
day-dreams of my own heart ; and, opening the 
window that I might hear the song of the waves, 
and see the starlit beautiful heavens, I sat down 
by it till midnight Even then I could not sleep, 
for the manifold pleasant thoughts that hovered 
around my piUow. 
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CHAPTER VL 

He was gone. I still stood on the threshold, 
where a few mmntes ago we had stood together, 
my hand had been taken in his, and the parting 
word had been spoken* Bat even those short 
minutes were gone now; nothing conld bring 
them back again. Perhaps even their semblance 
might • not return. Who could tell ? Perhaps 
Lindsay Jocelyn and I should never meet again. 
The chances on both sides were equally balanced, 
but a feather might turn them. 

He was gone. I was unwilling to leave the 
hall door. I seemed nearer to him whilst I was 
where he had last been, and the track that his 
footsteps had taken was before my eyes. It 
seemed impossible that it was so — that he had 
really gone. His voice had so lately lingered 
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on the alr^ that I still listened for it Oh, it 
seemed impossible that he was gone! A very 
heavy sorrow fell over my heart I felt as if 
I had not half appreciated the fiill extent of my 
happiness when it was yet with me; as if I 
would have given whole years of loneliness and 
sorrow for its return, if only for one hour. 

The evening had been unusually fair and 
lovely. I was glad when clouds overshadowed 
it^ for then it was more in unison with my own 
feelings. How long I should have stood at the 
hall-door I know not; I was so unwilling to 
break the charm that still was on me whilst 
I remained there— the charm of his presence 
and voice; but before long I heard a very 
impatient — 

**It's time for me to have my arrowroot; 
make haste. Chatty." 

And I hastened to make the arrowroot, quickly 
and carefully, resolving to hide the sadness of 
my spirit, and not to permit my love for Lindsay 
to make me forgetful of a daughter's duty. But 
the arrowroot was not so good to-night I stirred 
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it round and round in the cap with a very guilty 
conscience. My heart had not been in my work^ 
I could not help tacitly admitting; the mixture 
had not been well adjusted ; there was too much 
milk^ and too little arrowroot; it had not a jelly- 
looking v consistency about it; and had a watery 
poorness more like starch. I had a good mind 
to make some more^ but papa was impatient, 
and the milk would not boil just as soon as I 
wanted ; besides, there was only sufficient remain- 
ing for breakfast. There was no help for it; 
so, with self-humiliation and much abasement 
of spirit, I put in the nutmeg and sugar, and 
carried it to my father. 

^^ I am so glad. Chatty — ^he went just at the 
right time . " 

I looked up in amazement 

" How in the right time, papa ? " 

*' Mr. Jocelyn, I mean. Why, if he had stayed 
any longer, you know, I shouldn't have had my 
arrowroot" 

'' Why not ? '* 

" Fifty reasons. Why, I couldn't ask you to go 

p 2 
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out and make it; only servants ought to do such 
things, and I'm sure EUice would bum the milk; 
and besides, I don't like people knowing when I 
have my supper and what I eat, it's so disagreeable ; 
not that I think Mr Jocelyn would make remarks, 
either, he seems so good-natured. Pm so glad 
he tasted the port; he knew how good it was — 
of course he is in the habit of drinking wine 
every day. I wish we had a little more of it. 
Chatty; we should have had all, if it hadn't 
been for those rascally " 

He stopped short, as he always did when he 
saw how sorry I was to hear him speak of what 
it was much happier for us both to forget; and 
then continued : — 

*' Up to their tricks again I these Ingham 
shopkeepers will draw the farthest tooth out of 
your head. What on earth can they have put in 
this arrowroot? — arsenic perhaps. I won't take it, 
I know they spite me ; no. Chatty, I won't have 
any supper to-night. I couldn't touch the cheese, 
I'm so tired of it, and the bread is too new by half. 
Meat ? I hate cold meat. I will try a little ; but 
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I am sure I cannot eat a morsel : I could, perhaps, 
if I had some cucumber and cream. He tasted 
the meat, and then exclaimed : — 

^^ It is not bad mutton ; but he cuts off the fat, 
and sends poor weight, so we pay dear enough for 
it. Dear me, what cucumbers we used to have at 
Arrowmere 1 ** 

Then he ate a minute in silence, and finally 
finished by pushing away the plate, with a — 

** Chatty, how on earth came that Mr. Jocelyn 
to call here ? ** 

I looked up in some surprise. 

" Why should he come ; what does he know 
about us?" 

** I have seen him before, you know, father 
dear ? " 

** Ah, so you have ; but then it was only for a 
few minutes. ** 

" And then Mrs. Dunstan is coming, and Jeannie. 
I don't see anything strange that he should 
caU." 

*' Well, I suppose it is not He is a nice young 
man ; so fine looking and agreeable. Such young 
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men can always many well^ if they like. Do 
you think he is rich ? ** 

" Not very ; I should think he is not very rich," 
I said, musingly. 

Papa then rose to go to bed. The words 
that had just passed between us oppressed my 
spirits heavily. I could not read even Tennyson 
to-night ; and closing the book, fell into a reverie. 
All the rapturous excitement that had raised my 
spirits since the last two days had passed away ; 
there was such a wide, wide gulf between Lind- 
say Jocelyn and myself: oh, why did I love him ? 
For the first time the thought flashed across my 
mind — What am I to him ? 

And the dreary echo of commonnsense and con- 
science was — ^Nothing. Oh, unkind common-sense I 
oh, most unwelcome conscience!^ Why did you 
not leave me a little longer to the full enjoyment 
of my romance and of my love? Why did you 
not pity me, and let me alone a space to dream 
and be happy? I did not want to awaken yet. 

But it was of no avail to shut my eyes now, 
for I had removed the mote myself. True that he 
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had sought to renew the intercourse between us ; 
true that he had seemed pleased to do so — that 
his words of greeting had been cordial, his words 
of parting kind. He had expressed, and earnestly 
expressed, the pleasure with which he looked 
forward to meeting me again ; he had seemed to 
Usten earnestly to my words, and to find happiness 
at my presence; yet for all this I might be 
cherishing shadows— shadows only. And if it 
were not so ; if . • • .1 hardly dared dwell 
on the thought 

I sat a long time in the still room by myself. 
It was an inexpressible pleasure to me to be alone, 
and to think of hinu Even though at times the 
thoughts were sad, I was very unwilling to sur- 
render my superb air-castle ; and I was unwilling 
to feel that irrationalism had built it, and visionary 
expectations guarded it ; yet I would not be brave 
and let reason and conscience smash it down and 
demolish it, even though they whispered in my 
ears, over and over again, " Coward 1 Coward 1 " 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Afteb this my life brightened. There was 
always a happiness to look forward to, and a 
happiness to remember* Jeannie was coming I 
I should see her often; we should be as 
sisters. I should no longer be alone. I was 
very happy in these thoughts, and went through 
my daily duties with a cheerful heart 

The hopefulness and sunshine altered my nature. 
I had had no child's holiday-life of happiness, 
no childhood even ; childhood and girlhood were 
alike melancholy, recluse, and self-contained; 
and this strange and saddened atmosphere hung 
round my spirits like a heavy shadow. But 
now I threw it off. I was in love with Life, 
Nature, and Humanity, and opened a wide 
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heart to receive all the good gifts which God 
poured therein. 

He came once more; he came many times. 
I used to pnt on my prettiest dress, and arrange 
my hair with careful fingers, that I might look 
my best; and the expectation of his coming 
gave unwonted brightness to my eyes and cheeks. 
At such times, papa would be waiting impatiently 
till my toilette was over ; and if the dress was 
light and tasteful, my hair smooth and eyes 
sparkling, he would fold me in his arms, and 
smile and weep alternately. "Ah!" he would 
Bay, sorrowfully, "my poor darling will never 
be the mistress of Arrowmere — ^never — ^never I " 

No one can tell what those visits of Lindsay 
Jocelyn were to me. Not only because his 
presence gave such entire happiness ; but because 
I was shut out from the whole world beside; 
and he was, as it were, a revelation of it He 
talked of London — of foreign travel, of books, 
and men, and manners; and he talked not only 
with huipour and spirit, but with depth of thought 
and feeling. At least, I thought so, as I used 
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to sit in the shadow of the window listening 
in silent entrancement to the music of his voice ; 
loving better to listen than to speak. And he 

4 

discovered this ; and^ so that I did but smile at 
his plajftilness and satire^ was content I never 
felt ashamed of my ignorance and of my 
childishness in the world*s ways before him. 

Indeed, this very simplicily and unsophisticated 
character of mine seemed to please hiuL He 
never tired of my questions, and never wearied 
of explanations. He brought me books too— 
books which had it not been for him I might 
never have heard of; wild stories of strange 
adventure, pictures of sea life, travels in far 
countries ; Edgar Poe, Marryat, Si John, 
Mayne Reid and many others. Such books 
were masculine, and unsuited to me; but they 
were new and exciting, and the charm of his 
voice and memory hung round them. I liked 
them, and frankly said so. 

'^ I am delighted to hear you say so," he said, 
with a pleased smile; ''and the more so 
because it bespeaks an originality in your taste 
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and thinking. Most ladies wouldn't sleep after 
reading a ghost-story, and are frightened at the 
sound of a gun; but you have a strength and 
vigour of mind which is all the more pleasing to 
find; as it is so rare.'' 

I shook my head. 

" You would contradict me ? " ^ 

'^I think that you give me credit for more 
than I possess^" I answered, hesitatingly. 

'^ But indeed I do not, and you must retract 
your words. I never flatter, least of all should 
I flatter you " 

I interposed again, and blushed. 
'^That is not flattering. I only meant to 
say, that I respect you too much to entertain 
for one moment a thought of flattery. You are 
ktoo bard upon me." And there was such an 
irresistible sweetness both in his voice and 
smile that I could not but believe what was so 
pleasant and grateful a belief. 

And sometimes, in the summer twilight, we 
strolled through the little garden, and walked 
slowly on the beach; the waves had receded, 
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and the majestic sea was hushed and still as the 
sky above. How delightfbl it was to lean npon 
his strong arm, and listen to his voice, which 
would sink to a lower and softer key, as if to 
soit the holiness of the hour! Our shadows 
would fall unbroken on the sands; my eye 
measured the difference between them. And 
sometimes the thought would strike me — 
Alas! is there not as much difference between 
us in all things ? Why do I love him ? 

With the autumn came a great disappointment 
Mrs. Dunstan's plans were changed; she had 
given up the idea of Ingham, after all, and 
perhaps I should never see Jeannie now. I 
told my fears to Lindsay, and he re-assured me. 

'^Mrs. Dxmstan is changeable and Jeannie 
has a great desire to come to Ingham; she 
will not disappoint the poor child twice, and 
I greatly suspect ^ 

He broke off abruptly, and then added in a 
careless tone — 

'^ Poor Mrs. Dunstan is rather undecided, you 
know, and that Indian niece of hers manages 
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to rule her entirely; and It is not likely — ^that 
is5 it is improbable — ^that she should prefer a place 
so retired as Ingham to a gay trip abroad." 

" They are going abroad, then ? ** 

^^Mrs. Dunstan only mentioned it as a 
suggestion of her niece, and I am invited to 
join the party." 

And you will go ? " 

Nous verrons," he said, indifferently. ** It 
will be our professional vacation then, and Mrs. 
Dunstan will never forgive me if I don't; and, 
poor thing, as she is so old and kind a friend, 
I don't like to disoblige her. But I have no 
wish to go, and I hope I shall be enabled to get 
out of it in a creditable way. I am so very sorry 
that she gave up the idea of Ingham." 

So for this year my hopes were again 
frustrated, and I heard no more of Mrs. 
Dunstan's trip, till one day Lindsay came to say 
that his efforts had been all unavailing, and to 
bid me good-bye ; and though I laughed at the 
whimsical account he gave of his manoeuvres to 
escape the honour of chaperonship, and his 
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despair at tmsnccess^ tears were in my ejes, and 
I felt very sad* 

Then winter came, and I saw him again, bat 
his visits were not what they had been in the 
summer. He came rarely, and for a shorter 
time. He spoke of law-conrts, and cases, and 
sessions, and of midnight study after a hard 
day's work. But for himself he was unchanged, 
and the visits only became more dear and more 
looked-for that they were less frequent 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SuMMEB came round again. Lindsay was gone 
to Ne\^castle on professional business; I should 
not see him for some weeks. To-day was 
the first of July, and he talked of coming 
in August. Thirty-one days, perhaps five 
weeks, to wait I It was a long time. Yet the 
beautiful blue sky, and the summer freshness and 
gloriousness of all around, conspired to make me 
Sanguine; and perhaps this autumn would bring 
Jeannie to my heart The question stood, as 
it had stood the year before; no definite 
arrangements had been made, and Lindsay 
invariably stopped my fears by a decided — 

** Trust my word for it — Mrs. Dunstan will 
come; she will occasion an excitement with 
all her wealth, and what more delightful? In 
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any other place the case is different Le jeu 
n'en vant pas la chandelle. She sinks into 
insignificance in the more splendid galaxy round 
her. And; as Milton says^ ' Better to reign^ &c.' 
Pray excuse my quotation; but^ 'Ant Csssar 

3 

ant nullns/ you know. She will come." 

And his impressive ^^ She will come " encouraged 
me. One day my father took a fancy into his 
head that if Ellice and I could pickle some 
cherries as they used to be pickled at Arrowmere, 
he really should be able to enjoy a cold dinner. 
But the cherries must be of a particular kind, 
and he was sure I could not get them anywhere 
but at Wallis's Nursery Garden ; so, as the place 
was at Helmsley-End, through the town of 
Ingham, I set off one morning early, whilst it 
was yet cool. Helmsley-End was the prettiest 
part of Ingham-Helmsley. White villas and 
gentlemen's houses, surrounded with shrubberies 
and tasteful grounds, were dotted here and there ; 
and a picturesque descent led to the beach. 
Suddenly, as I walk along, I hear my own 
name called. 
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'' Chatty, Chatty dear, it 's L" 

The warm, joyful colour mounts to my cheek, 
and I turn round. 

An arm is clasped round my neck, and a 
bright, happy face is close to mine. Yes, I have 
found her at last; the same wild-rose cheeks, 
arch lips, and shining chestnut hair. The Jeannie 
of my remembrance and anticipation; a little 
altered, perhaps — less childlike, but almost a 
child stQl; with a child's frankness in her eyes, 
and a child's purity on her brow. I could not 
speak at first, for pleasure and bewilderment 

"It's I, Jeannie Dunstan; don't you know 
me. Chatty dear; oh, I'm so glad!" 

She stood holding me by the hands whilst 
she kissed me over and over again. How fair 
and gentle she was I The friend and sister of 
whom I had dreamed; who could help loving 
her ? But I could not utter my grateful 
thoughts ; I could only say — 

"Dear Jeannie I Dear, dear Jeannie!" 

"Oh, I am so glad!" she ran on, gaily and 
eagerly, "so glad to be here at last I was 
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coming to find you out to-day. Did you know 
we were coming? No? Ah^ Lindsay kept the 
secret; I wanted to surprise you* We only 
came yesterday, and we are going to stay till 
October; isn't that a long time? and you will 
come and see me often, won't you ? We can 
have such nice walks by the beach, and I shall 
be so glad to get away from Angelica. I ought 
not to say so, but I cannot help it. That is the 
young lady who was with us that night; do you 
remember her?** 

'' Yes, perfectly.'' 

''She is an orphan, and lires with us; she 
is very rich, but I don't like rich people; I 
mean not often. I like yon, whatever you are." 

*'We are poor," I said, somewhat sadly, for 
I thought of poor papa's privations. 

Jeannie glanced at my simple cotton dress, 
and straw -bonnet with its well-worn ribbon; 
and I think she understood the tone of my voice, 
for she kissed me warmly, and said — 

''Never mind; rich people are not happier 
than any others. So mamma says." 
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Have yon no sisters?'* I asked, jealonsly. 
«No. Have yon?** 

** And who lives with yon?" 

^' No one but papa and Ellice." 

For a minnte she paused in wondering silence, 
and then, changing the subject, pointed to a 
large white gate near. 

" That is where we live ; I was walking in 
the shrubberies and saw you pass-^but come 
in ; you must come in and see mamma." 

Sut in spite of her entreaties I would not 
go to her home that day. Reader, pardon the 
vanity, in consideration of the candour with which 
I confess it; I was unwilling to appear before 
the rich, fashionable Mrs. Dunstan and the 
Indian heiress in my humble cotton and faded 
ribbon. So with many kisses we parted, and 
I hastened home to recount the morning's adven- 
ture. 

Thank God, oh, thank God for this; I have 
found her again I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mbs. Dunstah sat enthroned in the state of 
blue satin and bland condescension as I entered 
her showy and smart drawing-room; Angelica 
lounged on a sofii, bedecked and glittering with 
untasteful jewellery^ and between both ladies sat 
the Reverend Decimus Dowley, round -faced^ 
twinkling-eyed, gay little Mr. Decimus Dowley, 
the rector of St Mary's-on-the-Mere. 

*' Ah, there 's Miss — what 's - her - name ? — 
whom Jeannie has taken such a fancy to. How 
d'ye do, my love?** 

She extended her hand to me with a languid 
air, as if it were a great deal too much trouble 
to her, and added in an affected roioe — 
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Pray sit down, miss — excuse me, I can't 
remember your name — Jeannie, do tell me." 

Jeannie coloured with vexation, and said 
hastily — 

^^ I 've told you so often, mamma dear, that to 
punish you I won't tell you again." 

"Now how provoking!" said Mrs. Dunstan, 
in an aggrieved voice, " really, Jeannie, you 're 
too bad. And I am quite dying to know." 

All this time Angelica had stared at me with 
an inexpressible degree of curiousness and assur- 
ance. Her only salutation was a slight bow, 
and an unpleasant — 

" Good-morning." 

Then she stared again, as much as to say — 

"Tour bonnet cost about ten shillings, or, 
perhaps, eight -and -sixpence when new; the 
straw is middling, but the shape is last year's, 
and the ribbon was certainly never put on by 
a milliner; the dress is a tolerable quality, but 
do you know, young lady, that it's only muslins 
that are worn in the morning; hariges are by 
no means a propos ; and your mantle is decidedly 
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ihabbj. Ton most be very poor, and yet yon 
don't look common, either. Poor and genteel, I 
suppose; how pitiable! Ton certainly never saw 
life or £Ei8hion, or you wouldn't wear your hair 
in that childish way. As to your look, I'm 
not yet decided, but I don't qoite like you 
altogether." 

Such was my reception by the two ladies; 
but, as to the Rev. Decimus Dowley, he did 
not honour me by a single word or nod of 
recognition. The &ct was this — ^papa was by no 
means a favourite with the clergy at Ingham; 
he did not like them, and they knew it But 
taken altogether they were not a pleasant or 
estimable class, and I do not wonder at poor 
papa's feelings with regard to them. The High 
Church preachers were pompous, bigoted, and 
uncharitable; the Low Church, vulgar, declar 
matory, and inordinately self-conceited; and both 
parties were somewhat unfriendly and jealous to 
each other : now, papa did not agree with 
either; he did not approve of fiisting in Lent, 
and he read (if he were well enough to read 
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at all) Sir Walter Scott on a Sunday, and did 
and said a good many things which, though 
really harmless, oflfended them greatly. So the 
Rev. Rector of St Mary's-on-the-Mere visited 
the sins of the fathers upon the children ; never 
asked me to his annual child*s festival, though 
all the other children in Ingham-Helmsley were 
there, and when he saw me enter, shy, blush* 
ing, and with downcast eyes, at rich Mrs. 
Dunstan's, gave me no smile or kindly look. 

'* Wame ; do you know anything of any 
Wames here ? ^ said Mrs.' Dunstan to the 
rector in an undertone of voice, but which was 
perfectly audible. 

''Mr. Inglis Wame, the young lady's father, 
oh yes.** 

Here Jeannie, with the quick intuition of a 
delicate mind, drew me to the farther end of 
the room, under pretext of showing me some 
fanciful shells of her own finding, but I could 
still hear something of the dialogue going oil 

''Poor?'' asked Mrs. Duustan, with intense 
curiosity. 
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'' Very.*' 

Here Mrs. Dunstan raised her hands and eyes, 
as some susceptible people do when particularly 
called on to exercise their tender feelings, and 
Mr. Dowley continued — 

^^Nice little property in Essex — married an 
heiress — highly extravagant — wife's guardian 
cheated — ruined in no time." 

Mrs. Dunstan glanced at me, then wiped her 
eyes with a lace handkerchief, and said — 

'' The folly of some people is quite pitiable.** 

At which the Rev. Mr. Dowley looked as if 
he thought Mrs. Dunstan was very wise. 

'' I dare say you will wonder how she comes 
to be here to-day, but we know her only from 
a little adventure that happened two years ago 
to us when we were staying at — ^in this town 
I mean;** and then Mrs. Dunstan gave a little 
explanatory account of our first meeting, and 
concluded with — *^ I wish Jeannie had not taken 
such a fancy to her, as from her station and 
education she is so unfitted to be her com- 
panion; but it can*t be helped, and Jeannie 
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never imbibes bad habits or vulgaritiesi that's 
one comfort" 

'* What would Lindsay say if he heard you?" 
said Angelica^ sarcastically ; '^ he has taken 
quite a fancy to this child of nature^ Mr, 
Dowley^ and if I want to get him into a good 
humour I always begin to sound her praises." 

'^It isn't so very often that Lindsay is out 
of temper with you^" said Mrs. Dunstan, in 
a reproachful voice, which seemed to please 
Angelica very much. Soon the conversation 
turned on the topic of Mr. Stirling's marriage; 
Jeannie and I sat quietly at the open window 
at the other end of the room, amusing our* 
selves with pictures, and the conversation went 
on without restraint 

''To tell you the truth, Mr. Dowley," said 
Mrs. Dunstan, energetically, '' when I first heard 
of it, I was quite humiliated; such an outrage 
on all dignity and on all high ranks of society. 
Sir, it's frightful 1" 

'* Frightful 1 " echoed Angelica. 

''Yes, so it is," answered Mr. Dowley; "so 
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it is; and actuallj^ madam — actaalljr that verj 
man has a brother a clergyman of the Church 
of England." 

''What must his feelings have been^ poor 
man!" ejaculated Mrs. Dnnstan^ in a sort of 
gobbing manner. 

''It would have been the death of me, I'm 
snre^" said the rector, putting on somewhat of 
his pulpit solemnity, "The Lord be thanked 
that it was not" 

" And to think— to think/' added Mrs. Don- 
Stan, with renewed vehemence, "that I was 
staying in the house of that very man, as a 
visitor — I, Mr. Jocelyn, who is nephew to a 
judge, and Angelica, my niece; to think that 
we should have been staying in lus house only a 
few months before ; the deceitful, heartless man ! " 

" The mystery to me is, " said Angelica, " that 
people who do such horrid things can hold up 
their heads afterwards: I'm sure I should die 
at once." 

Mr. Dowley said that he wished the world had 
only a particle of such fine feelings as Miss 
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Laorison possessed ; after which flattering speech 
he took his leave. 

'' A delightful man I ^ exclaimed Mrs. Dimstan. 

'' So funny, so amusing," joined in Angelica. 

^' And so beautifully pious,'' said the first 

'^Not a bit like a clergyman," added the other. 

After this, both the ladies went up-stairs to 
prepare for the morning drive ; not before Mrs. 
Dunstan had told Jeannie, in a loud whisper, that 
she might ask me to dinner, if she liked, only not 
to get too intimate. We were very happy to- 
gether; of all the frivolity, the worldliness, the 
vanity and pride, I could see in Mrs. Dunstan and 
Angelica, there was not a trace in her. Though 
she was so superior to me in wealth, position, 
education and prospects, there was not a shade 
of arrogance or of that spirit of selfishness which 
spoiled children so often have. She was amiable, 
loving, and yielded to my wishes whenever I 
expressed any, however much they might differ 
from her own; and, in spite of the differences 
between us, we were sisters at once. Oh, how 
happy this new love made me! There was always 
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something to look forward to, something to think 
of, something to hold in my own heart, and of 
which I felt none could rob me. My visits to 
Mrs. Dunstan were not all happiness; I confess 
they were not I dreaded Angelica's inconside- 
rate and rude questions, and I shrank from Mrs. 
Dunstan's affected pity and sentimentality over my 
lonely lot; but once with Jeannie alone, and 
there was no cloud over our sky. 

'' I wish Angelica had never come from India, ^ 
she said to me one day, very earnestly. 
Why so ; she is very kind to you ? ^ 
Oh yes 1 of course she yfovld be kind to me, 
as she lives with mamma, but I don't really think 
she likes me ; and I can't bear to hear her say such 
imfeeling things. What business has she to 
question you as she does ? If Lindsay were but 
here I — she wouldn't before him, I know; and. 
Chatty, she used to get so angry last year when 
he talked about you; and he used to talk all 
the more for that" 

The warm colour deepened on my cheek, and 
my heart beat quickly, at Jeajonie's word; not so 
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iauch at the thought of Angelica's unpleasantness as 
at the mention of Lindsay's remembrance of me. 

*' She would do anything to please Lindsay^ " 
continued Jeannie^ indignantly, ^' she is so fond 
of him ; but I don't think he can like her, dis- 
agreeable, and proud, and passionate as she is ; he 
used to talk a great deal to her, but teased her 
too, sometimes ; and if he cared about her much 

he wouldn't have done that At least, I should 
think not." 

I smiled at Jeannie's logic, and she continued — 
Oh, how I hope he will come in September I " 
Do you expect him? " 

^' Yes, mamma does, to stay with us ; and some 
others are coming too. I long for the time, and 
yet I shall be sorry." 

*' Sorry ? " 

She put her arms around me lovingly, and 
kissed my forehead. 

'^ I don't wish the time to come for us to go 
away. " 

*' Will you go, then ? " I exclaimed, aghast at 
the very idea. 
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^' YeSf I think we shall^ in October ; at least, I 
am sure we shall. " 

'^ And then I ' shall not see you again till 
another summer ? " 

*' No," Jeannie answered, gravely. 
. We both sat in sad silence for some minutes. 
All the long dreary winter months, the mono- 
tonous round of daily life and daily trials came 
in perspective before my mind ; and the distant 
cloud took away, for the time, somewhat of the 
present sunlight and joyAiIness. 

''I wish we were not going,** Jeannie said, 
sorrowfully. " I shall be shut up with a French 
governess all day long in London, or sent to a 
school abroad, where I shall have lessons to learn 
from morning till night, and no one I know to 
speak to ; of course Angelica likes being in Lon- 
don in the winter; for she and mamma go to 
parties, and theatres, and operas every night, all 
the spring — ^the ** season" they call it; but I 
don't like my " season " at all. It 's all German 
grammars, and French exercises, and sharps and 
flats." 
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I thought Jeannie would like my ^' season " still 
less, but said nothing. I had a sort of pride 
within me that always made me reserved aa to 
my own privations and the res anguHce at home. 
Less with Jeannie than any one was I so con- 
stantly silent; but Jeannie knew enough: she 
knew how dear to me her sisterly love waa, 
and the consciousness influenced her to be doubly 
tender and doubly considerate. 

** Never mind, Chatty, the winter will soon go," 
she said, with a glowing tear-wet face ; " and I 
will love you all the more when I am away.** 

My intercourse with the Dunstans was not 
without its beneficial efiects on poor papa. It 
was something to talk about, to ask about, and 
to think of; one visit of mine sufficed for inter- 
esting matter of conversation for days. There was, 
first of all, to hear how Mrs. Dunstan's dinner, 
tea, or lunch was served, and all the dishes of 
which I had to describe minutely; then there 
was to hear what Mrs. Dunstan had said, what 
visitors I had seen, and her opinions on the Ingham- 
Helmslionians, particularly the clergymen — for 
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papa was ever most curious to hear of those for 
whom he felt a shade of unfriendliness. So I 
alwajs felt that in going to see them^ though I 
left him for a time^ I benefited him in the long 
run, and we were quite a lively party at my return. 
But the greatest liveliness I had ever seen was 
one evening when I returned with the startling 
intelligence that Mrs. Dunstan liked Mr. Decimus 
Dowley better even than Mr. Vasey, who iept 
a carriage, and Mr Newton, who was nephew to 
a Bishop ; and that Mrs. Dunstan always went 
regularly to St. Mary's-on-the-Mere, and had put 
her name first on his subscription list for furnish- 
ing fifty ragged girls with a Bible, and fifty 
ragged boys with whitey-brown shirts ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Papa said well, I don't think I ought to 

betray domestic secrets, but Ellice thought 
master ought to know better, and that he wasn't 
a bit religious. Of course she onlj whispered 
this to me in private with a smile; still, what 
papa said isn't worth repeating : all I will saj is, 
that he was quite indignant with Mrs. Dunstan. 

''What can she be thinking about I" he ex- 
claimed vigorously, '' to sit and hear a man like 
that, who rolls his eyes, turns his mouth topsy- 
turvy, and lengthens his words out like thunders 
in the distance. Chatty, I know that hearing 
him three Sundays running had a bad effect on 
me; it helped to bring on this nervousness." 

Papa was continually finding different causes 
to which he attributed his maladies, but I do 
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think in this case lie was unjust; tHe sermons 
of the Rev. Rector of St Mary's could not have 
hurt his nervous or susceptible organs much, 
for, as long as I can remember, whenever papa 
did go to church he invariably dozed when 
the prayers were over. He couldn't help it, 
I dare say, but I mildly suggested that I thought 
he would sleep more comfortably at home; and 
so, of late years, even before his paralytic attack, 
his attendance at church had been rare. 

*^ Mr. Vasey is drony enough, to be sure, and 
Mr. Newton's broad Scotch affectation is insuf- 
ferable, but Mr. Dowley — oh dear! if we had 
but a respectable preacher; it would be the 
making of me.** 

** I should not mind the preaching so much," 
my fikther continued, ^^if we had but a man 
whose character was within a little what it 
ought to be; but to be preached to by such 
men as Mr.— pshaw! it makes me out of 
patience: and a good, sensible, humble man to 
talk to, I tell you, it would do me a world of 
good. I don't want any of the now-a-day 
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clergymen, who will leave one of their trashy 
tracts, and be too proud to shake hands with 
you, but one who would really be friendly and 
sociable. I believe if I had a little society I 
should get better." 

When papa was in a discontented strain it 
was best to let him go on and have all his 
grumble out ; it refreshed him, so I said nothing. 

"There is no one here to speak to," he 
added; "people with money won^t look at us, 
because we are poor, and people without money 
make it up in pride. What a thing it is to be 
poor ! — the world can forgive anything but that" 

"It didn't forgivie Mr. Stirling," I said, 
squlingly. 

"Ah, if every one else were but like him I 
He wouldn't despise us because we are poor. 
Chatty; I knew him some years ago. I 
wonder "^ 

"Knew Mr. Stirling, father? I never heard 
you say so before." 

A very grave, anxious look passed over papa's 
face, and when he spoke his voice was troubled ; 
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it always was wHen he recalled the far-off time, 
the time of his happiness and prosperity and 
youth. 

'^Yes, I saw him once or twice at— —at, I 
forget where; hut it's a long time ago— a long 
time ago— he was not above twenty then; I 
wonder whether he would know me now I ^ 
Would you like to see him, papa dear? ^ 
If we were differently placed. But to ask 
any one like him to a place like this I If we 
kept two senrants, and had a new carpet in the 
parlour, it would not matter so mucL^ 

'^ I should not think Mr. Stirling would think 
less of us for that,** I said, thoughtjFiilly. ^' I wish 
that he knew you were here, papa ; I know you 
would like to see him." 

Papa sighed deeply. 

''If we were a little better off. Chatty, I 
should, but now " 

I said no more at the time, but turned the 
subject over in my head, as I sat busily employed 
on my Saturday's household mending and darning. 
I wished so much that Mr. Stirling could come 
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and see papa; lie sadly needed cheerful^ intelligent 
society^ and at present he had none. EUice and 
I never left him for a moment^ and did oar best 
to cheer his mind and lighten his heart; stilly 
a change, such as Mr. Stirling's intercourse 
would be, I felt convinced would bring inestimable 
benefit Mr. Bean often called in, and his visits 
for the time were of good effect ; but papa looked 
upon them as professional He knew that the 
kind doctor tried his utmost to amuse, entertain, 
and soothe him; but, except as his Ingham life 
was concerned, they were total strangers. There , 
was no link connecting Mr. Bean to the past 
(for however sad the past may have been, the 
heart will oling to it when little is left), and 
though he amused him with stories, and gossip, 
and philosophical discourse, a word — a recoUeo^ 
tion — a rumour of Essex, the beloved Essex of 
youth, wealth, and love, would have been to 
him worth them all. It was otherwise with 
Mr. Stirling; papa had had little intercourse 
with him, but it had taken place in the palmy 
days, the " olim " of fortune and friends. Mr. 
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Stirliiig would not address him axid regard him 
as poor, paralytic, nervous, bankrupt Mr. Wame, 
of out-of-the-way, bleak, cheap-liying Ingham, 
but as the Inglis Wame, Esq., of Arrowmere, 
and parks, and riches, and plenty, the owner of 
estates, and the husband of a lord's daughter. 

Going back to old memories like this oppressed 
my heart with a gloomy sadness ; and I put 
the thoughts away, and thanked Heaven, with 
glad and rejoicing spirits, for the new blessing 
that had fallen in my patL Dear, dear Jeannie ; 
it always made me happy to think of you ! 

I felt a strange, yearning, wistful sensation 
the next time I passed Mr. Stirling's house; I 
longed to enter and tell him that his entertainer 
of former days was in poverty, affliction, and 
despondency; to ask him to go to him for the sake 
of those former days and remembrances. But 
it was impossible, and so I lingered and passed on. 

*^ Chatty," said Angelica to me one day, " will 
you be so obliging as to favour me with your 
name in full length? it is so excessively curious, 
and I always forget it" 
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I think it must have been the fiftietibi time 
Angelica had asked me mj name; however^ I 
answered patiently — "Charlton Wame." 

"Ah, Charlton Wame, that's it I I thought 
it was Warner, or Warren, or Warring, or 
something of the sort ; and pray who gave you 
that absurd name, my dear?'' 

"Charlton waa mamma's name," I replied, 
timidly. 

Mrs. Dunstan looked astonished, and half 
rose from her easy chab. 

"And was your mamma related to the Charl- 
tons of Haverwick, do you know?" 

" Mamma was their cousin." 

"Dear me, how very curious I" 

Then she said in a low voice, to Angelica — 

" One of the first families in the county. How 
queer I I can't make it out" 

They had a further discussion about it, when 
I chatted with Jeannie at the farther end of the 
room; and I heard Angelica exclaim — 

" Of course it 's something of that sort, or why 
don't the rest of the family notice them?" 
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And Mn. Donstan added — 

^^It would be satis&ctorjr to know. I wish 
Jeannie had never been allowed to know her, 
some people are so queer.** 

^'Mr. Dowley said something about a dis- 
honest steward " 

^'Ah^ I forgot! but you know, my love, that 
Bfr. Dowley is a clergyman^ and that clergymen 
make the best of everything." 

^' And I dare say he goes by hearsay/ Angelica 
replied^ with a yawn; ^'how should people here 
know anything about Mr. Wame or Mr. 
Wame*s doings?" 

''After all,** Mrs. Dnnstan interrupted, con- 
solingly, '' it 's a comfort to think they have been 
well off once; and Chatty isn*t so much amiss." 

All the pride of my nature— the renowned 
Charlton pride— rose within me as I listened, or 
rather as I heard the conversation which was 
carried on in the fix>nt room. I felt as if I 
could never come to the house againr-«s if it 
vere impossible to me ever to meet Mrs. 
Dunstan and Angelica with kindness and un- 
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meaning courtesy. The hot blood rushed to my 
temples^ the bitter^ bitter tears filled my eyes, 
and there was an angry, quick beating at my 
heart But I subdued it; for the love of Jeannie 
t subdued it Thank God that I was enabled to 
do sol 

One day Jeannie asked me very gravely to 
let her visit my father and my home ; she wished 
so much, she said, to see the spot where she had 
first met Chatty, and to be enabled to think of 
me as at the White House; she wished to 
associate round her recollection of her fiiend 
all the atmosphere of home, daily life, daily sur- 
roimdings, and — ^for I loved Jeannie too much to 
be proud with her — I consented. With all the 
simplicity of her nature, there was a refinement 
of feeling, and a delicacy of intuition, that I 
never saw in any one before; and with this 
simplicity and refinement was a naive freshness 
and frankness that was perfectly beydtching to 
me — poor, lonely, friendless as I was, and to 
whom no one had ever appealed before in love, 
and trust, and unbounded candour of affection. 
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What a happy afternoon we spent together! 
Papa was somewhat upset, and half smiled and 
half cried all the time to see my eyes and 
cheeks bright with pleasure, bat there was 
no other drawback. I quite forgot the grand 
Hefansley-End Hall, Mrs. Dunstan, and Angelica 
altogether, and led Jeannie all over the house. 
And she did not seem surprised at the pover^ 
and simplicity of everything. Then I told her 
for the first time (for this visit of Jeannie's 
seemed a new bond of love and sisterhood) the 
daily occupations, housekeeping duties, economical 
ways, and all the-various et cetera of my humUe 
at-home life. For awhile Jeannie listened with 
wondering eyes, and interrupted me ever and 
anon by exclamations of surprise, but as I went 
on, and she comprehended in full the privations 
and trials to which I was subject, oyer her brif^t 
face fell a shadow of deep thought and sorrow, 
and she spoke no more. 

When she was gone, I returned to the little 
parlour with a heart-fall of quiet happiness, and, 
seating myself by papa, said gaily — 
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^' Have I not done the honours well, father 
dear?** 

But papa did not speak, and when I looked up 
I saw that he was weeping bitterly. 

^' Oh, papa, papa, don't cry, what is it?'' I ex- 
claimed, kissing his forehead over and over again. 

''Do tell me, papa dear?" 

** Chatty," he broke forth, in passionate heart- 
breaking tones, '^ Oh, Chatty, my poor little girl, 
my darling, it breaks my heart to think of the 
hard, hard lot to which I have brought you. 
To think that my Chatty — my only one, my 
Helen's baby — should come to this I to be poor 
and pinched, and to waste her childhood, when 
labourers' children can play and be happy; to 
think that your young health and hopefulness 
should be destroyed in waiting on me, wretched, 
discontented, miserable that I am — oh I I cannot 
bear it. What have I done, that my innocent 
child should suffer? Heaven help me, if——" 

I felt a thick, sobbing sensation at my throat, 
as if I could not utter a word ; and my eyes were 
blinded with burning tears, but I must be firm ; 
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Mr. Bean told me I must be firm, and I made a 
desperate effort, and said calmly — 

^'I am happy enough, papa; what have I to 
wish for ?** 

'^ God bless you, my dear, dear child; my poor 
patient, good little Chatty. Oh, my God, have 
pityf* 

Again I felt as if I were choking, but strong 
fear and stronger love controlled me. After 
much persuasion and coaxing he was gradually 
pacified, and by leading him on to other topics, 
the agitation entirely subsided. 

Father in Heaven, aid me, aid me to do my 
duty, to be patient, watchM and long-suffering, 
even as Thou, O Father, never growest weary of 
Thy care for us! 
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CHAPTER XL 






" Pbbhaps you remember Lindsay — Mr. Jocelyn — 
Miss Wame?" 

I started inyoluntarily at Mrs. Donstan's ques- 
tion ; and blushed deeply. 

Oh yes, I have seen him ^.'' 

Why, dear mamma," interposed Jeannie, smil- 
ing, *' don't you remember Lindsay telling us last 
summer that he had been down to Tngham and 
had seen Chatty ? " 

'^ Ah, very likely I did, but my memory is so 
bad about those things; and what time of the 
year was it, my love? " 

This question was addressed to me; but Ange- 
lica's eyes were flashing on me, and provoked me 
to composure. I therefore answered coolly — 

** Mr. Jocelyn came many times." 
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Mrs. Dnnstan looked puzzled, and turned to 
Angelica ; a mutual expression of '^ What does it 
mean?'' passed from one to the other, and then 
they both fixed their eyes on me ; Mrs. Dunstan's 
inquisitively, Angelica's with searching scrutiny. 
But I was determined they should read nothing, 
and said, carelessly: 

'^ I think Mr. Jocelyn likes Ingham in sununer 
time." 

After that day the subject was never resumed. 
I avoided it studiously, and Mrs Dunstan blushed 
and Angelica curled her lip when Lindsay's 
name was mentioned in conjunction with Ingham. 
But I felt that from this might be dated a 
rivalry between Angelica and myself; antipathy, 
there had always been on her part ; now there was 
more, there was positive aversion. 

And, strange to say, from that day there was 
no more surmising as to the period of Lindsay's 
visit at Helmsley-End Hall. What had formerly 
been such a topic of anticipation and discussion 
was never now recurred to, and there was some 
talk of leaving Ingham in September. Why was 
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this? It perplexed' me deeply. Angelica ruled 
Mrs. Dunstan, and Angelica was jealous : perhaps 
so. Might not this account .... Yet I 
will not be uncharitable. 

But why had not Lindsay come ? Oh^ why had 
he not come ? My heart grew sad for longing, 
and my cheek pale from thought and love of 
hiuL Lindsay, Lindsay, is all this hope, and love, 
and yearning for thee in vain ? 

At length the month of August drew to a close; 
and one day, whilst I was at Mrs. Dunstan's, a 
letter came from Lindsay ; she read it hastily, and 
then said, with a peculiar emphasis — 

^'I thought so; Lindsay is not coming to 
Ingham this autunm, and has agreed to join a 
party to the Lakes. He would be so pleased if 
we could go also." 

She handed the letter to Angelica, whose brow 
contracted as she read. 

^^ Eh bien ; qu'en pensez vous, ma ch&re ? " 

Mrs. Dunstan and Angelica often had little 
private conversations in French ; they knew that 
I did not understand the language. 
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'^Qa'en pensez-Tons?* said the dder hdj, 
repeatiiig the qasBldosL 

Angelica threw the letter on the taUe, and 
curled her I^ 

** Je ne resterai pas id, et je n^ Tab pas," she 
said, in a Toice of strong resokition. 

*" Mais oh aller?" 

^ Oh Yons Tondrez." 

'^ Ce m'est ^aL* 

<^ £t 4 moi ansa.* 

Angelica moved away with impatience, and 
poor Mrs. Donstan continued watching her un- 
easily. Just then Jeannie entered; the letter was 
hastily put aside. 

^ A disappointment for you, my loye ; Lindsay 
cannot come ; that is, you know, we are going away." 

^ Oh, not yet, mamma." 

<^Tes, my dear; Angelica's — ^I mean my wishes 
must he considered." 

"But, mamma dear, why cannot Lindsay come?" 

" Why, that is his own afiair; he has no shooting 
here,you know,and I think he is going to theLakes." 

« But he won't hare shooting there." 



U 
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*' Well, at any rate he doesn't have it here, and 
besides, my dear, we are going away." 

^^ But I thought that if Lindsay came you were 
not going away yet", 

Mrs. Dunstan looked slightly confused. 

" It can't be helped, Jeannie, " she said, petu- 
lantly; **why make such a fuss about it? It is 
very unamiable when I arrange a plan to be so 
discontented with it." 

Tears came into Jeannie's eyes, and she said 
no more. I was sorely puzzled. Some under- 
hand work had evidently been done. One thing 
was clear ; Lindsay's visit to the Lakes was only 
a mere idea which Mrs. Dunstan had taken posses- 
sion of, for her own purpose, and that AngeKca 
was the mover of it all. Anything to keep 
Lindsay away from Ingham ; this was the one end 
and aim of the whole affair; and so far it had 
succeeded. Oh, when should I see him agam I 



" Then you won't forget me, Jeannie ? " 
** Never ; if we are away twenty years instead 
of one, I promise you." 

VOL. L I 
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It was a mild; damp day in autumn ; Mrs. 
Dunstan and Angelica were paying farewell 
visits in Ingham ; Jeannie and I sat alone 
together^ and with the confiding hope of chil- 
dren^ as we were^ looked into the future life^ 
and drew a fair and perfect picture therein. 

*' The time will soon go, dear," she continued, 
hopefully, ^^and then, when we come here next 
year, I can teach you French, and German, 
and drawing ; won't that be nice ? We can have 
the little breakfast -room to ourselves, and I 
know you will get on ten times faster at them 
than I. Oh, Chatty, how I long for the time!'' 

"And if Mrs, Dunstan will not come?" 

'' Yes, she will — I know she will ; because she 
has spoken for the house again. It will all be 
right; I know it will all be right, dear, if we 
have patience to wait" 

And then she put her arms round me, and 
called me her sister — ^her own dear sister. 

Slowly, very slowly, I returned from my 
farewell visit to Mrs. Dunstan's ; I could hardly 
realize that I had parted from Jeannie; that so 
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much of the brightness and sweetness was taken 
from my dailj life; that I was again solitary^ 
again companionless ! But it was so ; many 
months^ perhaps years, might elapse before I 
should see her once more, and meantime the 
changeless round of trials would return for me 
daily. My father's recovery was not to be 
reasonably expected now ; it was impossible. 
Mr. Bean had almost said so, and I felt that 
I must rather prepare myself for increasing 
infirmity, and increasing depression of spirits. 
And there was no prospect of a change in out- 
ward circumstances; no possible, or probable, 
chance of an altered condition, or of even a 
partial return of fortune. Oh no, I must not 
hope for that now ; but I had hoped for it 
once; as a little child I used to dream of it 
when sitting at my father's side; thoughtful, 
visionary as I was now at seventeen I had been 
at twelve, and I had pictured to myself papa, 
well, strong, and happy, re-installed in the 
antique, gorgeous mansion of Arrowmere, and 
surrounded by his old friends and tenantry, 

I 2 
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drinking his health and mine I Young as I was 
even jet, I felt now that the dream could never 
be true. A reality was before me far different^ 
and for that I must nerve myself and be strong. 
I must look to the recurrence of old days, and 
nothing more, save as the thoughts of Jeannie, 
and the hope of meeting him again, cast an 
enchantment over the future. Plaints, despond* 
ing fretftilness, and utter prostration of mind 
and body, all these I must meet with patient 
endurance, unwearied care, watchful love; and 
even such were a poor recompense for the depth 
of my father's sorrowfiil affection. Oh, I would 
try hard to soften the bitterness of his lot — I 
would try very hard to do the duty of a loving 
child, with Heaven's blessing. 

♦ 

I stole up-stairs into my little bedroom with 
careful, noiseless steps ; I did not wish my 
father to see the tears that streamed down my 
cheeks, so I shut the door softly, and sat down 
by the window. It was not yet five o'clock, 
and already thick mists and fogs were gathering 
round the low grass lands and heaths, and 
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hiding the distant town. My poor little garden 
looked very dreary; the tall-leafed artichoke- 
plants stood up in the midst, straight, yellow, 
and desolate — all else was bare, leaflesss, broken, 
and withered. Beyond lay the sea, dim, hazy, 
and deep purple in the partial light. How 
inunense, how grand, how fearless it looked ! 
I grew sadder as I gazed on it; its terrible 
yastness and chainless freedom were so con- 
trasted to the poorness and humility of my lot, 
over which I had no control. As I contem- 
plated it, a feeling of longing came over me — 
a longing for somewhat of its power, of its 
freedom, of its nobility. Then I thought of 
Lindsay, and grew calm. 

When I entered the little parlour, papa was 
talking to our old cat. Bailie, who looked up 
into his face with a comical look of contempla- 
tive sympathy; the fire burned brightly in the 
grate, and the water in the kettle sang with 
a cheerAil social sound; papa turned towards 
me with an expression of intense relief on his 
face. 
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** What a time you have been gone^ dearie I 
I have been so dull ; I believe it must be seven 
o'clock. Well, is Mrs, Dunstan gone?** 

" Not till to-morrow, papa." 

'^ And has she decided where to go, at last?** 

^'Yes; to liondon, and on to Paris with 
Jeannie. She is going to remain in a school 
there for a year.** 

^^And when will they come here again, 
then?'' 

'^Next autumn, perhaps; but I am afraid it 
won't be so soon. I think it all depends more 
upon Angelica than any one." 

" That young lady from India ? Is Mrs. 
Dunstan so very fond of her?" 

'^I don't think it's much affection, papa — at 
least Jeannie says so— but that it is more because 
Angelica has a violent temper, and if she can- 
not have her own way in everything sulks 
and pouts the whole day long, and poor Mrs. 
Dunstan has no one to speak to, and go out 
with." 

" Those Indian-bom people are always fiery — 
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did you not say that this Miss Laurison is very 
rich?'' 

" Yes ; her father was a planter." 

My father looked into the fire musingly. 

** And did you not say. that that young man — 
Mr. — I mean the friend of Mrs. Dunstan's " 

*' Jocelyn — Mr. Jocelyn." 

" Yes; did you not say he was a barrister?" 

« Yes." 

"No doubt he will marry this rich girl: it 
would be a good match^" said papa^ in the same 
reflective manner. 

" Lindsay marry Angelica^ father dear ! " 

I was speaking quite in a voice of alarm, and 
broke off. 

"Why not? you say she is rich, and young, 

and What sort of looking girl did you say she 

was, Chatty?" 

It was rather difficult for me to define my 
idea of Angelica's face ; she was certainly good- 
looking, that is, if good looks consist in regular 
features, dark hair, and clear complexion; but, 
whether it was something in the expression of 
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her eyes^ or the outline of her months I cannot 
gay, I only know that I never saw any one's 
countenance that was less pleasing to me than 
hers. 

'^ Jeannie says people call her handsome^ papa, 
but I don't think so at all^; perhaps it is because 
I don't like her." 

" Ten to one if they don't make a match of 
it;" rejoined my father^ quite interested in his 
supposition ; ^^ I do not see any obstacle at all ; 
she would never refuse a handsome young man 
like that How I should like a piece of toast" 

'^ 1 11 soon make some^" I said^ starting up. 

''No; it's time for you to pour out the tea; 
I'm dreadfully thirsty." 

''But EUice can do it whilst I'm after the 
tea." 

"N05 never mind^ I don't care about it^ and 
servants never know how to toast properly. 
What blue-looking milk! I believe it's half 
water — ^people always impose on such as us, poor 
, and genteel ; it 's horrid to be poor and genteel I 
every one despises you. To think that we can- 
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not get new milk even after paying for it! At 
one time, I couldn't touch tea without cream, 
and now if we could only have what the servants 
used to give the cats at Arrowmere I should be 
content" 

But I did not let papa complain of the milk 
again; every morning I put a small quantity 
into a flat dish and skimmed off the cream which 
had arisen by tea-time. So he said the milk 
was really much better; he believed the dairy- 
man must have bought a cow of the Arrowmere 
breed; no others gave such milk. 

After a few days, Jeannie wrote to me. It was 
a short letter, but it brought me immeasurable 
pleasure ; she described the journey to London, 
the house in Belgrave Square, the thick fogs 
and black mud. Mrs. Dunstan and Angelica 
were going to take her to Paris, where she was 
to remain a year, to finish her education. Ther^ 
was a postscript which after the first reading was 
engraved word for word on my heart. 

" Lindsay * called on us yesterday; he asked 
me a hundred questions about you. Mamma and 
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Angelica seemed rather cool to him; I camiot 
understand it at all. He seemed so sorry that he 
was not coming to Ingham. He has been very 
busy." 

I read the letter over and over again, and 
then put' it carefully in my work-box; and even 
when the formation of every letter was familiar 
to me, it was a pleasure to me ever and anon 
to look at it* My mind was differently employed 
to what it once had been, as I sat over my 
sewing, or busied myself in my household 
occupations* I was not so constantly day* 
dreaming; picturing all sorts of impossible 
happiness, all sorts of visionary existence and 
fanciful fairy-land hopes. This was in my 
childhood; now I had something real to think 
of and hope for; and the contemplation lent a 
new charm to my life and a new contentment 
to my heart 

He had not forgotten me, then ; oh, how joyftd 
Jeannie's letter made me t He was not changed. 
If he loved me once, he love^ me still; — 
happy — ^happy thought! 
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Bat then, why this long absence? Was his 
love like mine?. Even in my radiant Eden, 
must a serpent enter? I was sad and joyful 
alternately. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Mt father still talked wistfdlly of Mr. Stirling. 
His name was an awakener of old memories — 
the sad; sweet music of joy and simshine. 
gone; and he spoke more frequently of those 
halcyon days now. When I sat by his side at 
the dusk hour^ and all was silent save the booming 
noise of the waves^ a subdued and more patient 
mood of grief seemed to steal over him. He 
spoke of my mother, of her tenderness and of 
her beauty ; of Arrowmere ; of jovial friends and 
happy hours. There was no bitterness in his 
regret; no vehemence in his sadness, at such 
times ; but the tears that stole one by one down 
his wasted cheeks, appeared to relieve and soften 
the despondency of his spirit 

How I longed for Mr. Stirling ! but whenever 
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I mentioned the slightest chance of his comings 
papa raised an infinity of objections. I tried 
to think of a plan by which I could contrive 
a visit from him which should be almost 
accidental^ but could hit on none. I feared 
papa's vexation and Mr. Stirling's annoyance ; 
stilly ' the subject was constantly on my mind. 
It seemed to me that the intercourse with him 
was to be a sort of angel visi1>~a panacea for 
papa's ennui and restlessness; he spoke of him 
as of a being of a higher sphere, with a reverential 
commenting on his virtues, as if they removed 
him £rom all other men. Surely the influence 
of such a mind and character would be an 
evangelus of. peace and calmness to a heart like 
my father's, broken-down, wearied, heavily-laden. 
My love for Lindsay, and Jeannie's friendship, 
made me ambitious. I thirsted for a means of 
cultivating the talents which God had given me, 
and without which cultivation I felt unfit for 
the sphere in which they moved; and in this, 
though there were many obstacles, I resolved 
to succeed. I felt my need of more strict 
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intellectual training than I had received from 
the course of my miscellaneous and most varied 
readings. I had read enough to make me 
curious and eager for knowledge^ but not 
enough to form mj taste and correct my 
judgment Besides^ the thought occurred to me, 
I might one day have to earn my own living; 
knowledge was not only useful to me, it was 
essential. The first thing \ did was to go to 
Mr. Binnie, who foraged up a heap pf grammar, 
history, and geography, which I carried home to 
read, mark, and inwardly digest 

But these did not satisfy me. One day, last 
year — ^how well I remembered it I — we were sit- 
ting together by the beach, Lindsay and I, and 
somehow our conversation turned upon the supe- 
riority of the education of boys to that of girls. 

" I wish you understood Latin, Chatty," he said. 

*' Why do you wish so ? " I asked. 

'^Because there is a vigour and stem beauty 
in the language, which you would comprehend 
and appreciate better than many others." 

And ever after that I longed to learn Latin; 
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and^ after many cogitations in my own mind^ set 
off one day to Mr. Bean's. 

" Ah ? how d'ye do," said the little doctor, rubbing 
his hands, as if with a kind of mental glee ; " it 's 
very sensible of you to take a run this fine day. 
Exercise is the key of health you know, eh? 
What fine noble fellows the Greeks and Romans 
were, eh ? and they didn't- sit over the fir© all 
day, in arm-chairs and felt slippers, eh? they 
knew better. We 're not half so clever, with all 
the steam, and daguerreotype, and telegraph, and 
science, to help us. We haven't half such heads ; 
but it is the natural consequence — don't you see 
everything is made so easy for us that we are not 
spurred on ; everything astonishing and impossible 
has been accomplished, and if you want to be great 
now you must find a way to the moon; we 
won't look at any one who can't do that. I say, 
if you want to be great you must find a way to 
the moon — eh. Chatty ? " 

I laughed ; and then, in a hesitating voice, spoke 
my errand. I had been thinking, I told him, that 
I ought, to be learning something useful, as I could 
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not tell what might happen ; and I thought if he 

would lend me some Latin book^ 

"Bravo!" said the little excitable man^ vigor- 
ously, and with the speed of lightning mounted 
some wooden steps, behind which were two or three 
cases of books. " Bravo 1 there isn't a language that 
can hold a candle to it — a wax candle in a silver 
stick — I say it's the cream and pith and inde- 
structible essence of all languages ; the succus svh^ 
tilHsaimus of that wonderful thing called language. 
The tongue of Cicero — of Virgil — ^what could you 
learn better ? What is all the harmony of catgut 
and wires in the world to eloquence like theirs ? 
Pshaw ? it's a mere nothing, a mere sound and idle 
.amusement. You are right. Chatty; go to the 
classics, — go to the fountain-head. Classics for 
ever ! Well, to begin. Here's a grammar, some- 
what yeUow and dusty, but, Uke me, not a bit the 
worse for the wear. Learn it through ; if you can't' 
understand it at first, learn till you do. Then you 
come to translating. Here 's " 0. Julii Caesaris de 
Bello Gallico Commentariorum." The very book; 
you couldn't have a better : and here 's a dictionary. 
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half as big as yourself* When you have trans- 
ferred the contents of the grammar to your head^ 
take to Julius CaBsar. Translate every minute 
you can. If you don't make sense^ make nonsense ; 
any how translate, and when you have got through 
one book come to me. I will then tell you how 
Latin ought to be read, and anything else you 
want to know. And when you quite understand 
it, I will teach you Greek. Set to work hard, 
you 11 soon master all the ups and downs, and in a 
year or two — come, I '11 be bound to say Ingham 
won't be able to produce another young lady 
like you. All right, I know you will persevere. 
Remember me to papa. Good-bye." 

" Thank you, sir," I said, holding out my hand. 

''Don't thank me, you have nothing to thank 
me for ; thank yourself for your good sense and 
perseverance: or, rather, thank God — and so go on, 
little Chatty, working, working, working, till you 
attain not only to the complementum of knowledge 
but of goodness also. Ha 1 1 think we shall have 
a shower ; but it won't be yet, not till you 're 
home ; that 's rights run." 

VOL. L K 
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So I set to work over my Latin books and 
histories to lay the first foundation of my own in- 
tellectual culture; I set to work to render myself 
worthy of Mendship and of Lindsay. Li solitude, 
in dijfficulty^ in various disadvantages, was the 
work begim. Ah I how would it be finished? 

Much as I wished it, I could not secrete my 
occupations from papa. I had to be so constantly 
with him that most of my study hours, excepting 
those I stole from my nights' rest, were taken as 
we sat together in the little parlour. One morning, 
after eyeing the books uneasily, he said — 

" I don't see the use of your poring over those 
things so by yojirself, poor little dear ; you ought 
to have some one to teach you." 

" But Mr. Bean helps me, papa," I said. 

" What use will it ever be to you ? What on 
earth put it into your head to try and learn ? " con- 
tinued my father, in an unsatisfied tone of voice. 

" Knowledge is always useful, of any kind," I 
said, bending my face over the open page, for I did 
not wish to divulge either of the reasons which 
had induced me to begin seriously studying. 
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But I think poor papa guessed one^ for he put 
his hand caressingly on my head, and said, in a 
mournful voice — 

" Pray God you may never come to worse than 
this, dearie." 

Every spare moment was devoted to this work 
of self-improvement My desultory reading; 231 
the travels, and poems, and life stories, with which 
I had formerly amused myself in my leisure time, 

• 

were put aside. To remedy the deficiencies of 
early instruction was now my sole aim ; so I read, 
wrote, and learned with a good and earnest heart 
Accomplishments — ^refinements, as Mrs. Dunstan 
called them — were far out of my reach; but so long 
as I was well-informed and intellectual, I thought 
that neither she nor Angelica would think me 
unfit to be Jeannie's companion. Still I sighed 
over the music sometimes, and thought of the plea- 
sure a piano would give papa, but it was no use 

^^ Dear, dear Chatty," wrote my warm-hearted 
Jeannie, '•how I wish you were here, and were 
to be one of this soft-speaking, flounced-out 
madame's pupils, till next holidays. I don't 
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dislike being at this school so very mncli, after 
alL I like it ten times better than being in Bel* 
grave Square, shat ap with a French governess, 
and showed down every day after dinner to play 
'La Violette* or 'The Wedding Biarch.' We 
are very near the Toilleries gardens, and walk 
in. every day, where we see a good many people 

and ^bnt I forget what I was going to say, and 

will begin something else. We don't breakfast 
till twelve, or dine till five, and have no tea or 
lonch — ^isn't it funny? but then we eat all the 
more at breakfast,* so it is the same in the end ; 
and all the little ones have their meals separate 
with the governess. There are three governesses,^ 
one a Parisienne, one a Swiss, and one an English 
lady. The Parisienne is the smartest and 
pleasantest, bat gets dreadftdly into debt, and 
doesn't hear half the lessons when Madame is oat 
of the class-room (there are fonr class-rooms), 
which some of the girls like, but I don't think 
it's right, do you? The Swiss is very good- 
natured, but very stupid and sleepy, and the girls 
make fun of her, and mimic her ways and manners. 
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the minute her back is turned; and the English 
teacher is starch, sti£P, and prim, the pattern of 
good principles and bad temper. Her name is 
Yince; oh, she has such sharp eyes! they are 
everywhere at the same time, and nothing pleases 
her better than to find something wrong, and 
make a fiiss about it. I know that people ought 
to be conscientious, and that lessons should not 
be skipped over, or sums rubbed out ; but I don't 
think she has any business to go spying about as 
she does; it only makes the girls more sly, for 
you know. Chatty, that school-girls are generally 
rather defectiye in moral principle, as ^lamma says. 
If they can get any one to do anything for them 
they won't mind passing it over as theirs, and if 
they can get o£P anything they will. But I don't 
like Miss Yince to tell tales; and I can't help 
thinking she often does more harm than good. 
Tou ask nre if I learn a good deal. I don't know, 
I 'm sure. I practise on the piano two hours and 
a half every day ; have lessons in drawing, music, 
dancing and Italian twice .a week ; speak German 
or French all school-hours ; hear a French book 
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read to us all breakfast time^ and a lecture on 
astronomy and general physics once a week by 
a M, Le Duc^ a professor at a college or insti- 
tute or something ; write out a verb every blessed 
morning before the clock strikes seven, and all 
the spare minutes read out of a little book called 
' Boileau's Satires.' I like music very much, but 
all the rest, excepting dancing, I hate. As to 
the German, Chatty, it's positively abominable. 
I am ahaid I shall never know enough to teach 
you, but you can have all my books ; and, let me 
see, one — two — three,. I think I have seven 
altogether. The French girls here (half the 
pupils are French and half English) are very 
quick at learning, but very lazy and dilatory, not 
half so persevering as the English ones. I believe 
if you were here you would learn quicker than 
any one. Some of the girls tell stories often I it 's 
very wrong, isn't it? but they don't seem to 
think anything of it, and the French governess 
never corrects them. Madame often goes to the 
theatre on a Sunday evening, and nearly all the 
shops are open till noon-time. I wonder it is 
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allowed. I can't write any more as it's breakfast* 
time. Good-bje. Write soon. Oh^ bow I long 
to see youl** 

The spring was a long, and cold, and dreary 
one. There were no heavy feUs of snow, such 
as make everything look strangely beautiful and 
unearthlike, but continuous dry, sharp, biting 
winds, with now and then showers of sleet that 

rattled against our rickety, unsound windows like 
near thunder. Situated as our lonely dwelling 
was on a high, bare hill, we got an unusual share 
of cold and wind ; and, though we kept a bright 
fire in the little parlour, and shut the doors tight, 
and put up screens to keep out the draughts, 
within half a dozen yards of it the atmosphere 
was chill, and if I ran up-stairs and only stayed a 
minute I came down with benumbed hands and 
shivering frame. My studies went on slowly. 
Papa was confined all day to the fire, and his 
arm-chair ; I did not like to sit by him in silence 
long together, and a great part of the day was 
spent over work, so that I could be more com- 
panionable. The days passed with no variation 
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except Jeannie's letters, but summer was coming, 
and I was cheerfuL How dreary the White 
House looked I I could not help thinking so, as 
I returned from my daUy run with glowing cheeks 
and disordered hair. The dark rocks, sombre 
and gloomj, around and beneath it, and a leaden 
sky over its white, ghost-like shadow, for it looked 
like a shadow of some other world, so solitary, so 
isolated, so hr away from all other signs of man's 
habitation and home. 

''What a dismal place to live in I" said my 
fiither one day, looking out of the window, ''and 
yet I don't think I should mind it, if it were not 
for you. Chatty; it's such a dismal place for you, 
my poor little girl ; and so young as you are, too, 
you ought to be happy." 

"I am happy, papa," I said, energetically; 
"don't think about me; I don't mind being dull 
so long as I have you to talk to, and Jeannie 
will soon be back again." 

" I wish I -could talk to you cheerfully, and 
be more like a companion. Chatty; I wish I 
were more like what I used to be: I didn't want 
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my spirits and humour so much then. But all 
went at once — ^health^ spirits, fortune, and friends, 
and only the wreck is left for you as a heritage ; 
only a poor, broken wreck. Heaven help me I 
I know I should not complain, but it seems so 
hard upon my poor, helpless, innocent, patient 
Chatty." 

"I won't be patient if you talk so, papa," I 
said, cheerfully and fondly. ^^ I am sure if I had 
seen you before — ^before your illness and troubles, 
I couldn't have loved you better than I do now ; 
but I won't have you talk so, papa, I won't 
indeed." 

Then I kissed him affectionately, and said, in 
a jesting voice, that I wondered how he could 
bear with me at all, I was such a little head- 
strong self-willed thing, and actually poor papa 
smiled as he stroked my cheek, saying — 

" You are so like your mother, dearie !" 

And often now he would liken me to the 
beloved one gone; and, after watching me in 
silence, would murmur softly and sadly — 

"Helen Charlton I" 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

** Bue du Mont Farnasse, 

** Fanbonrg St. Germain. 

" It won't be long now. Chatty — it won't be long 
now. Oh, how glad I am that I shall soon be into 
the dear little town by the coast I I am getting on 
better with the German, and so, perhaps, shall 

be able to help you a little, and But I am 

forgetting the principal thing I have to tell you. 
Who do you think came to see me yesterday? 
None other but Lindsay; I can't tell you how 
delighted I was to see him; and he looked bs> 
handsome I and when he walked in the Tuilleries 
Gardens with me, I could not but contrast him 
with all the other men we saw; there was not 
one who was half so manly and strong and tall 
as he. Well, the Ingham stay will be managed 
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all right this year, for he has promised to persuade 
mamma, and mamma, or any one else either, can't 
resist him, you know. He seemed so pleased 
that yon and I corresponded, and said he should 
be delighted to see you again, and that he had 
been working dreadfully hard or he would have 
run down, many and many a time. He asked 
a hundred questions about you^ and is coming 
down to Ingham in October, as he laughed 
and said that he had got in high favour of late 
with mamma and Angelica. I think mamma 
will invite some other visitors to Ingham as well, 
but nothing will hinder ow enjoyment Oh, the 
long, long walks we shall have together on the 
shore I If I can> I shall persuade mamma to 
remain at Helmsley-End till March. She says 
Ingham is so cold in vdnter — ^is it? I don't 
think I should mind the cold. Next spring I 
shall ^come out;' I wish there was not such a 
thing as coming out, or that we could take 
things qideter. I dare say I shall like some 
part of the coming out very well ; but I have never 
looked forward to it as most girls do. I hope the ^ 
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gdetj won't alter me. It never will alter my 
affection for you. Chatty, but I mean that it 
will never make me heartless, and selfish, and 
world-loving, like—— but I won't say whom I 
mean. I ought not to judge. I am getting 
heartily tired of this school. At seventeen, one 
is too old for school; although my school 
consists now only in lessons from masters, 
readings, compositions, &c. Taney, in music, 
I have one master to teach taste, and another 
execution! There is not one pupU here that 
I can make a companion of: the French girls 
flatter and coax me over, as if I were a baby, 
and then try to get something out of me; and 
the English' ones talk so much nonsense, and 
have so many childish secrets, and ridiculous 
school-girls' ways, that I am very wearied of 
th^m alL There is no one here like you, dear, 
nor I suppose another Chatty in the whole world. 
At least, I think so. Good-bye. Write soon. 

^'P.S. Have you got still that white muslin 
dress, worked with pink spots, which you used to 
wear ? Some one said you looked so pretty in it t " 
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Jeannie's letter made me very happy. I sat 
holding it in my hands for some minutes, with 
a smile upon my lips^ drawing a bright picture 
of the meeting in October. Then, actuated fcy 
some unaccountable impulse, I went up-stairs, 
and put on the dress I had worn during Lindsay's 
visits. I was quite a child in my exuberance, 
and hopefulness of. spirits. I felt as if I trod 
on ambient air — as if I breathed a "new atmo- 
sphere, and had discovered a new world, and like 
Columbus's it was fair, and rich in gold. For 
the first time in my life, I experienced somewhat 
of a woman's vanity — ^for the first time, I felt 
how delightful to be beautiAil in the eyes of 
him I loved. I stood before the lookinjg-glass, 
in irresolute contemplature. I wanted to draw 
a conclusion with respect to myself — ^to feel 
assured whether or no I could boast of aught 
graceful or lovely to please his eyes. I could 
not quite arrive at a decision. I had in my 
mind no standard of beauty save that which 
should be beauty to him; and no ideal of 
perfection, beyond a thing which he could love. 
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Perhaps of all the female faces I had ever 
seen^ Angelica's was the handsomest; jet I 
had never seen one which had charmed me 
less. Jeannie's arch smile^ ingenuousness, and 
sweetness of expression, even withotit entire 
regularity of features, to me, was far more 
loveable and engaging, and I could hardly 
imagine any one who would not think as I 
did. But I was so totally different to both 
Angelica and 'Jeannie that this conclusion 
in no way helped me. There was a sparkle 
in my eyes of hope and present gladness — a 
brightness on my cheek of youthAil freshness 
and healthfulness — a look of thoughtfulness, 
almost seriousness, about my mouth, at times 
mingled with eager joy — ^but that was all; I 
could go no farther, excepting as I matched 
my hair with the dark-brown colour of the 
rocks. I could not tell, or gi:^ess even, if my 
face was a tale-teller of my inner life and mind ; 
if my emotions were shown in it — whether the 
depth and tenderness of my heart — ^whether 
my capability of loving, my power of endurance. 
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my ardent and enthusiastic impulses, my 
impetuous seeking and loving of goodness and 

beauty Were all these shut tight down, and 

locked up within? — all that I considered most 
amiable and worthy in my nature hidden always ? 
I hoped not — I believed not, but I was not 
assured. Circumstance and habit had so ac- 
customed me to restraint and self-controlment, 
that I almost feared it might have grown to a 
constant and dull quietness, ere I was aware. 
And yet no ... . He had not said so. 

So I put on the same light summer dress, the 
cheap, pretty muslin, which had cost EUice such 
a heap of pains and pride in the doing up, and 
went to church ; for it was a Sunday morning : 
and henceforth I resolved to keep it for high- 
days and sunshine holidays ; his words had 
hallowed it — his memory endeared it Ah, 
what a little thing suffices to make us happy I 

Thus the days pass. I have been reading 
nothing lately but Fenimore Cooper's novels. 
I should never have thought of reading them 
myself, for I have little love for novels of any 
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* 

Bort^ but he recommended them to me^ and I 
am anxious to be able to gire mj opinion of 
them* Mr. Bean comes in sometimes^ and is as 
kind as ever. I still go on persererin^y with 
the Latin; but^ somehow, I have now no fears 
for the future; I do not look into the &x, &r 
time, when the home of mj jouth, and the 
protector of that home, shall have passed awajr — 
when I might be left friendless, fatherless, home- 
less — I might almost saj homeless, for a great 
part of the very small income which constitutes 
my father's livelihood is only life-interest and dies 
with him. Poor papal he has too many daily 
troubles and vexations engrossing his mind to 
think or deprecate the future. Sometimes he 
says — 

** I would give anything in the world if we 
knew Mr. Stirling — ^he would be so kind to you, 
Chatty.'' 

I suppose he meant that he would be kind to 
me when I was left alone, but I know not 
Papa often talked about dying, but only in that 
sort of way that afflicted people always do; as 
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if it was a thing he wished for too much ever 
to come to him. He talks often and often to 
me abont my dead mother, and old days* And 
I let him go on, for he never seems so happy 
as when so engaged. I take my walks as usual 
to the Library and to Mr. Bean's, but he never 
likes to have me away from him for an hour 
ev^^ and the consciousness of being so necessary 
to him, and so dear, fills my heart with thank- 
fulness. I cannot read or study nearly so much 
as I used to do, for his sight faUs him, and I go 
through the "Times'* every mombg; and read 
him to sleep after dinner. 

So time flies. It is only three months now 
till the time of meeting. That meeting is all 
the world to me. I have no other hope — no 
other love — ^and when the house is silent at night, 
the happiest part of my life comes. For I am 
alone, and 

" Cozitemplation is a thing 
Which renders that I hare not^ mine." 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I NEYER passed Mr* Stirliiig's house but with a 
lingering step and wistful look* I felt sure^ that 
in spite of papa's many and stringent objections, 
he would have felt pleasure in seeing again 
one who had shared the hospitality of his sunny 
days — ^who had known him in his youth and 
prosperity — and who would understand, without 
questioning, the sad, sad changes. And I had a 
very great desire to know him. Of late, since 
the Dunstan interest had died off, my &ther 
had continually reverted to the subject of their 
former intercourse; and all he said was calcu- 
lated to heighten my curiosity, and raise my 
admiration. His character had made a consider- 
able impression on my mind; I had never heard 
of one resembling it before, and I knew of none 
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to whom it could be comparecL It was not only 
now — ^not only as the thoughtful, virtuous man, 
that I thought of him, but as the Mr. Stirling of 
years back — and it seemed so strange to me, 
that in spite of the world, of which he must 
have seen so much, nothing of the nobility and 
elevation of his character had been impaired. 
And from all I had learned from papa of a gay 
life I always likened it in my mind to Nebu- 
chadnezzar's fiery fiimace : so much selfishness — 
so much hypocrisy — so much imcharitableness, 
and such an infinity of ignoble and mean passions. 
Ah, he was brave indeed who escaped unscathed I 
One summer evening, on my way home from 
a country ramble which led me by Mr. Stirling's 
house, the garden-gate stood wide open, and I 
crossed the road that I should get a better view of 
the house. I heard a voice speaking very gently 
and kindly, and when I passed the gateway, I 
saw the tall figure of a man leading a little child 
by the hand, and bending down to talk to it. It 
was a baby almost; apparently about a year 
and some months old, and just able to walk and 

L 2 
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prattle. I knew it was Mr. Stirling, althougli I 
conld not see his face ; and when I reiterated to 
papa my entreaty that he would write to him, 
he wiped a tear from his eye: 

'' Yon are right, dearie. Heaven help me I you 
do need a friend, I know how much; give me 
the paper and ink — I will write.'* 

^'I am not thinking of myself, father,** I 
exclaimed, eagerly; " I want no one but you and 
Jeannie ; oh, I do not want friends, but * * 

'^ I am a poor friend, an enemy rather ** 

I put the paper before papa, and motioned him 
that I wouldn't hear a word more, and he dipped 
the pen in ink and began : 
** I can*t write. Chatty-— I 'm not welL** 
He threw down the pen and burst into tears : 
'^ I caii*t write, my dearie. I can*t do anything 
to be of use to you — not even of procuring 
you a friend, and God knows when you will 
want one! I never can be any use to you. I 
can burden your life with sorrow, and bitterness, 
and wretchedness — that*s alL All the rest I 
could bear with patience, but it seems so hard 
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to bring all this upon you — and so young too. 
My God forgive me! I don't deserve to have 
any one left to me^ I'm so ungratefuL Poor 
Chatty!" 

Then he clasped me tight in his arms, and 
sobbed like a heart-broken child. 

'^Dear^ dear father^ don't cry; don't grieve 
for me; I am happy^ indeed I am." 

And I could say no more, for the quick rising 
tears. It was a long time before he grew cahn. 
I carefully avoided the mention of Mr. Stirling's 
name. Papa looked dreamily out of the window. 

" Why, papa," I exclaimed, cheerfully, and 
seating myself on a stool at his feet, '^ you have 
not heard Jeannie's letter yet; it is such a nice 
long one." And I drew it out of my pocket and 
began to read ; anything to draw him from that 
state of dreaming torpor ; tears were even better 
than that. 

The eyening passed off as usual ; I took down 
the Bible and read a psalm or two to him, as 
was my wont; then he gave me his good-night 
kiss and went to bed. 
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I sit thinking over manj things to-»night My 
poor father I How strange it was that he should 
long so passionately for his manhood's Mend, 
and yet that he should be so unwilling to seek 
him. Ah, I could almost understand the feeling ; 
the radiant vision of Arrowmere, the palmy days 
of his lordly house and lordly wealth, the form 
of his Helen Charlton as the beautiful bride of 
his youth, and the mistress and glory of his 
splendid home— all, all came back to him then, 
and he was crushed with the weight of so much 
happiness, and so much sorrow. By and by, 
I think of Lindsay. He still loved me. How 
could I doubt it? We should meet again. I 
should see his face and hear his voice, and he 
would be unchanged. My heart was a glad 
prophet 

Jeannie would be with me too; and she loved 
me so fondly. I took out her dear letter, and 
read it over and over again. 

'^ It is all quite settled now, and we are coming 
to Tngham on the fourteenth of October, and 
mamma has written about the house, and Lindsay 
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has promised to run down and see tliat every- 
thing is comfortable and in order a week before. 
Of course he will call upon you. How angry 
Angelica will be! Somehow, she never seems 
in good temper when Lindsay says anything 
about you ; I rather • think she fancies he likes 
her, but it can't be; they are so totally different 
and ^ 

Suddenly I hear the sound of a heavy fall, 
and start up, pale and trembling with a terrible 
dread and fear; for it is a sound that from 
a sorrowfrd experience I know welL I rush 
up-stairs with a swiftness that affiight alone can 
give, and on the threshold of my father's bed- 
room I pause for one minute, utterly powerless 
and speechless. 

My worst apprehensions are verified. It is 
another stroke of paralysis, and he lies on the 
floor, prostrate, convulsed, helpless. 

There was no' time for grief or reflection. 
With the best care we raised him up, and then 
Ellice ran off for Mr. Bean, whilst I remained 
watching at the bedside. Those weary, weary 
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minutes^ they seemed as if they would not pass ! 
Ever and anon I kept turning my eyes from 
the bed to the clock, and when half an hour 
was gone I felt as if I must hare waited a 
whole day. But when Mr. Bean had come 
and gone I almost envied my former state of 
incertitude— the suspense which was nearly hope- 
fulness. Not that the good kind doctor told me 
there was no chance of recovery, he merely 
shook hands with me very gravely and quietly, 
and said — 

''There are many chances for and against — 
only keep up your spirits, and hope for the 
best** 

But I knew well that if there had been room 
for hope he would have told me. 

Ellice and I both sat up with papa that night, 
but Mr. Bean promised to send a nurse in the 
morning; her wages would make a sad hole in 
our weekly income, but there was no help for it 
I could not let Ellice do the duty of servant 
and help me to nurse too, and I must take care 
of my own health, it was invaluable to me now. 
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How seldom is real unselfishness seen^ and how 
beautiAil it is, and angelic I Papa and I were 
nothing to EUice but as employers who paid 
her moderately^ and yet, becaufle the girl's affec- 
tionate heart had been touched by our poverty 
and isolation, and because we had repaid her 
faithfulness by confidence and esteem, she was 
willing to do anything for our sakes. Ignorant, 
untutored, true-hearted Ellice, thou hast taught 
me a parable that hath a Bible-simplicity and 
sublimity. May I ever remember it I 

In about a fortnight we were able to dismiss the 
nurse, which was a great saving and satisfaction; 
for papa slept very well at nights, and there would 
no longer be the strong tea to make, and the 
brandy to buy* And I was sorely hard up for 
money. There was no more due to papa till after 
Michaelmas, and I had only a few pounds to carry 
me through till then, and lots of extra expenses. I 
tried my best to be cheerful, and banish anxiety, 
but the spectre of Poverty was never entirely 
driven from my mind. But th^e was nothing I 
could do, save trust in Ood. Everything was put 
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awaj now — Fenimore Cooper, Tacitas, and long 
dreaming strolls by the beach; all the day^ and 
all the day's business and care, was engrossed by 
the invalid. I could hardly think of Lindsay even, 
for the grief and foreboding of my heart I still 
took a snatch of air and sea breeze at eventide, to 
keep myself in health, but nothing more: from 
morning to night, and sometimes from night till 
morning again, I sat at his bedside, hoping and 
praying for a sign of returning strength and con- 
sciousness. At last it came ; after four weeks had 
passed, my &ther spoke again, and was enabled 
to sit up in his arm-chair. 

*^ Courage, courage little girll ^ said good Mr. 
Bean, joyfully; '^didn't I say the chances were 
equaL Hell do, I tell you; hell do I God bless 
you. Chatty, you 're a good child ; he 11 get better, 
depend on it" 

My eyes filled with tears. 

" You have been so kind to us, sir." 

'^Kindl'' 

It was too much for the Doctor, and he bolted off. 
I took courage, indeed, when I heard my £a.ther 
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begin to find fault with the weather, and the 
Ingham grocers ; still there was a child-like help- 
lessness and dependency about him which was 
new, and made me very uneasy. He seemed to 
have lost all memory, and called Mr. Bean by the 
name of his physician at Arrowmere, as if his 
illness had somewhat affected his senses. I spoke 
my fears to the Doctor, and he said — 

<* I think it will pass in time; at least I have a 
great hope that with the weakness, this concision 
aad indistinctness will in a great degree go, but it 
will take time; " then, after some moments' thought- 
ful silence, he continued: *^ Excuse the question 
which I a^ about to ask; I do it W no curiosity. 
I think that yourfatherwiU get over this; he may 
never perhaps be so strong as he was before, but 
he may survive it for many — ^for a long time. Be 
assured that I speak conscientiously when I say so, 
for it would be wrong to raise false hopes; but in 
any case, it is probable that you will survive 
him; — ^would — that is — ^would his death affect — 
would you be left with an ample provision? " 
'^ I am afraid not; at least I am sure not" 
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Mr. Bean considered a little, and then suddenly 
changed the subject 

^^ A little cheerful society would work wonders 
on your father, I do believe. You have no friends 
here?"* 

"No one.'' 

"Mr. Stirling knew your father once, some 
years ago, I remember he told me." 

" Yes, in papa's better days." 

" Why not make known to him that Mr. Wame 
is residing here ? " 

"Papa will not consent; I have asked him 

often." 
" Ah well, 1 11 see what he says to it" 
And when Mr. Bean came downnstairs again he 
rubbed his hands gleefully, and exclaimed, "It's 
settled 1 1 knew it would be ; put on your bonnet 
directly. Chatty, and take the place of your papa's 
visiting card at Mr. Stirling's." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I FELT a strange shyness and trepidation as I 
was ushered into Mr. Stirling's honse. It was a 
large and elegant mansion^ famished inside with a 
simpUcity and elegance which struck me fer more 
than the untaatefiil smartness and gaudiness of 
Mrs. Dunstan's villa. Beautiful statues, such as I 
had never before seen, were arranged in the spa- 
cious hall, and the ceiling was arched and carved 
all over with a fineness and symmetry that created 
in my mind quite a sensation of wonder. Hereand 
there were stands of lovely flowers in bloom, and 
from a wide glass door, that was half open, I 
caught a glioipse of smooth shaven grass, with 
flower-beds intermixed, and a fountain playing in 
the midst Pictures that I longed to stand still 
and look at hung on the walls, and one of the 
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nmneroos doors, standing ajar, disclosed to my 
view the well filled shelves of a library. Never 
before had I been where so much loveliness of art 
and nature had been combined. I should have 
enjoyed the sight &r more, had I not been per- 
plexing myself, over and over again, as to what 
I should say to Mr. Stirling. 

At last he came. I just ventured to look up for 
one minute, and that was all; but even that 
momentary glance sufficed to give me an ease and 
assurance that just before I had been longing to 
possess. Somehow I had felt a sort of awe of Mr. 
Stirling's presence, as if he had been a modem 
Plato or Aristotle, and now I smiled to see how 
very little awfulness there was about him. He 
was an aristocratic looking man, about eight and 
thirty — ^perhaps a year or two more— with a fiwe 
that had a wondrously sweet expression in it, and a 
speaking of much intellect and character; he was 
tall, but stooped slightly; and that, added to a touch 
of grey in his hair, and a look of habitual thought- 
fulness and melancholy, made him doubtless appear 
older than he really was. I was quite taken aback 
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when I saw him, he was so totally different to 
what I had expected, but I was certainly not 
disappointed. There was none of the magnificent 
contemplativeness that I had looked for, none of 
the philosophic and heroic sternness and grandeur 
that I had imaginatively pictured. In Mr. Stir- 
ling's countenance, I read simplicity, elevation, and 
strong determination of character — ^nothing more ; 
and there was an open straightforwardness in 
his eyes that made me feel sure I should never 
have cause to alter my opinion. I cannot remem- 
ber what I said first, but I blushed very much, 
aad hastened to get to papa's name. 

He looked extremely puzzled. 

"Mr. Inglis Wame, did I understand aright? 
Mr. Wame of Arrowmere?" 

"Yes; I have brought a message from him. 
Sir. 

"And you are — ^you are ^" 

" I am his daughter," I said, quickly. 

For a minute he fixed his eyes upon me, 
with a whimsical expression of astonishment and 
perplexity. 
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^'Inglis Wane's daughter — ^I'm very glad to 
see you." 

He shook hands cordially, and then sat down» 
looking more puzzled than befora 

''Papa is living here — ^has been living here 
for some time.^ 

''At Ingham? how sorry I am that I did 
not know it before. Ah, we were such good 
firiendsl How glad I ami Did he come this 
spring?" 

"Papa has been living here for many years;" 
I continued, whilst my eyes filled, "he has had 
some sad reverses since you knew him, sir, and 
his health is shattered, too." 

For a minute I hesitated from emotion, and 
then added — 

"Arrowmere does not belong to him .now, 
and he is very poor, and infirm, and has no 
friends; will you come and see him, sir?" 

He did not answer for a minute, but regarded 
me with an expression of great sorrow and 
interest ; then he jumped up hastOy, and 
said — 
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'^ I will call on your fether at once^ Miss Waxne. 
Oh^ I am so sorry to hear of this.'' 

I rose ; and we both returned togeliier. For the 
first qnarter of a mile onr conversation was only 
of the weather and of those commonplaces with 
which English peoj^ie not well acquainted in- 
variably entertain each other. He informed me 
that it was a lovely day; and I enlightened 
him by the amusing intelligence that we had 
been three weeks without rain. Chance at 
length put us in the way of a more enlarged 
topic; for, when we had emerged from Ingham, 
my companion naturally enough asked me how 
far we had to go. 

I indicated the direction of our house. 

" It 's a dreary place in winter," I said, " and 
in any weather has a dismal out-of-the-way look 
about it, which more particularly strikes strangers; 
I am used to if* 

"Then you have always resided with your 
father?*' 

** Yes, my mother died before — just before papa's 
troubles, and he has no one left to him but me. 

VOL. I. . M 
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We came to TngTiam when I was but seren yean 
old, and I can remember no other place.** 

*' And perhaps it was better for you — ^you did 
not experience the painfnlness of the loss of snch 
a fortune at such an age.** 

*^ I think it was hapjner — at least I shonld have 
been perfectly happy to be poor with papa, if he 
were happy too." 

**Ay, I do not wonder that he repines. He 
was such a liberal, jolly country-gentleman, and 
full of generosity and spirits — ^poor fellow I" 

'^ His health is broken, too," I continued sadly, 
'^ as much as his spirits ; he is an old man 
now." 

Mr. Stirling quickened his pace, as if impatient 
to arrive. 

" How I wish I had known sooner," he said, 
as if to himself, and then turning to me— 

'^ Poor child I " he exclaimed, with a look full 
of benevolence and compassion, ''you are very 
young to have had so much sadness. It must 
be lonely for you at Ingham. Have you no 
friends here?" 
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'^ None^ exceptiiig Mr. Bean ; he has been very 
kind to papa ; I have nq other friend but one.** 

** And who is that?" asked Mr. Stirling, simply, 
as if he were speaking to a child. 

*' Jeannie Dunstan." 

^'Ah, the Dnnstans come here sometimes. I 
remember Jeannie as a nice little girl: are they 
very old friends of yours ? " 

Then I told him the accident which had 
brought us together. There was some hesitation 
in my manner, and a flush upon my cheek, 
for I had to mention Lindsay's name, and it 
was awkward for me to speak of the time 
when Mrs. Dunstan had visited Mr. Stirling's 
house; but I told him the whole history, and 
he only smiled quietly and said — 

**If Mrs. Dunstan leaves Jeannie to herself, 
she will grow up a very amiable and estimable 
woman." 

" I believe she will." 

'* And so you know Mr. Bean," he continued, 
" and speak warmly of him of course. What 
a virtuous and charitable man he is! A little 

M 2 
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too speculative and Tisionary^ perhaps; but no 
matter^ his alms jSnd their way as easily from 
his purse as the philosophical theories from his 
brain. I don't believe the world holds a better 
being. It 's quite a treaty Miss Wame» to find a 
little pure gold in the world — there is so much 
copper and counterfeit coin; and the worst of 
it iSf all circulates well. We shall certainly have 
a moral bankruptcy one day.** 

'^ I shall not lose much by it,'' I said, confidently ; 
" where I have hazarded most, I am surest" 

Mr. Stirling smiled. 

**Take care," he answered: "those only are 
safe who hazard nothing." 

And I replied, almost gaily— 

" I have no fear." 

Then we walked on in silence, my companion 
plucking handfuls of heath and wild-flowers as 
he went along, and pulling them to pieces in 
an abstracted mood. Now and then he stopped, 
and seemed to take a mental sketch of every 
feature of the scene; and a deep, thoughtful 
sadness seemed to have &llen over him. His 
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face grew paler and paler as we went on, and 
he walked in a quick, nervous way; perhaps 
he was thinking of all that had passed since he 
and my &ther had last met 

'' There is the house I ^ I exclaimed, as it came 
in sight 

He looked up eagerly. 

The small whifce tenement, with its bTeak 
exterior and surroimdings, standing as it did 
in ^ its solitariness, far from all habitation of 
human kind, the little humble garden and patch 
of flowers and vegetables around it; the unde- 
fined sketch was easily filled up; and I saw 
from Mr. Stirling's countenance that the sug- 
gesticms had revealed to * him the whole sad 
story. Howev^ he turned cheerfully to me, and 
said — 

*' I cannot yet imagine. Miss Wame, how your 
father came to fix his residence at Ingham; he 
had so many friends in Essex.** 

**That was the principal reason — they were 
only acquaintances; if they had been friends 
I think he would have remained there." 
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'^ Ah^ I understand you perfectly ; the Charlton 
family were always noted for their pride, and 
I suppose your father had imbibed it How 
time passes I the last time I saw him, he had 
just bought a coral and bells for his little heir, 
Charlton he called it; he was then full of life 
and spirits. And so the poor child died ?^ 

^* Oh no ! I am his heir,'' I said sadly ; '^ he nev^r 
had a son." 

Then we reached the house ; and Mr. Stirling 
followed me straight into papa's room. My 
father sat in his arm-chair, by the window, looking 
out in a sort of dreamy abstraction; his eyes 
wore a wistful, perplexed expression, as if he 
were striving vainly *to clear his thougl^ts, and 
his lips had a troubled look of restlessness and 
iudecbion. How wasted and sorrowful and 
careworn he was t I dared not so much as glance 
at Mr. Stirling ; I dreaded to see how much he 
would be surprised and grieved* 

'^ Father dear," I said, stepping forward, '^ here 
is Mr. Stirling — ^he returned " 

I could say no more, for the tears that stayed 
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my utterance^ but no more was needed, and papa's 
face was tearM and glad, like a little child's, 
as he held out both his trembling hands to the 
friend of a happy, happy time — ^a time past which 
was to him as a buried world. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

'^ EiGHTEEH years ; it 's a long time I'' 

Mj father rested his eyes on Mr. Stirling, 
specuktively ; Mr. Stirling's rested on me. 

^' It is a long time, sir : that litde girl of yonrs 
is nearly a woman now'^HS^e was a baby then ; 
I was a boy — ^I shall soon be an old man; 
eighteen years is a long time." 

'' Ton an old man ?" said my father, doabtftdly ; 
'^ you will not be an old man for years to come.'' 

The other smiled* 

'^My dear sir, one may be old in feelings, 
and yet not in age^ you know. I do not reckon 
by the common calendar of years, and months, 
and days; circumstances^ and accidents, and 
habits, effect in a short time the average* wear 
and tear of years. For my part, the date of an 
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individual's birthday gives me no idea whatever 
of his age : this soondB paradoxical^ bat is it not 
so?" 

My father assented ^ and added wistfully — 

''But you have been prosperous, very pro- 
sperous." 

He was thinking doubtless of rent-rolls, and 
estates that had been handed down firom countless 
generations; Mr. Stirling was thinking of other 
things, and smiled a sad smile. 

I sat in a shaded comer, and studied his 
features with earnestness. This was the man 
who, for conscience-sake, had braved the scorn 
and contumely of the world. Truly he was 
greater than the greatest of kingdom-conquerors. 
Was he thinking of the sacrifice which had so 
shadowed his life, so that sadness passed over 
his features ? or was he rather thinking of the 
littleness and poverty of that sacrifice, compared 
with his large sin, and the suffering it had 
brought Oh yes! it was of this last; he was 
not a man to judge vainly of himself, or to look 
back with a regret upon a past resolution; 
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fleiisitiyeiie8» and Tefinement were traced in 
delicate lines upon his hce, bat the power of an 
imperial goodness and of an imperial will were 
written there also^ and in characters of stem, 
majestic strengdi. The simplidtj of a child was 
written on that countenance^ and the conrage of 
a lion — a wicked man most qnail in fear before 
it. 

^Chatty, child^*' said mj &ther^ ^draw back 
the window cortain; Mr. Stirling can't see oat; 
isn't it a dreary prospect?** 

^ The sky is very blae, and yoa haye a glorioas 
view of the sea^ I can imagine it looking dreary, 
bat to my eyes it is not so now; lonely it may 
be^ bnt the pleasnre-boats suggest the idea of 
many dwelling-places near. No^ Mr. Wame^ I 
haye seen many a drearier place than this; 
andj" he added^ placing a fittherly hand upon 
my shoolderj '' you are not alone." 

''N09 bat it is wretched for the poor child, so 
dull and bleak!" 

Mr. Stirling pat back the hair from my face, 
and looked from me to my father, with a smile : 
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*' She dull— dall with such a bright face as that I 
why, she looks as if she never knew that there 
was sach a word as ennui/* 

''Yes, she is high spirited, thank God, or she 
would have died long ago,** pursued papa, per- 
sistently ; " and the place is dreadfully cold and 
perishing in winter, I wonder she hasn't gone 
into consumption; besides, it's the education I 
regret more than anything ; she has had no 
advantages, poor thing. Her mother used to 
draw and play so prettily 1" 

*'But I am not so very ignorant, papa," I 
said, deprecatingly, and cast my eyes on the 
ground with a blush. 

"Bravo!" exclaimed Mr. Stirling, looking 
amused, and drawing his chair opposite to mine. 
" Bravo, my child, and now let 's hear what you 
do know." 

'' She knows how to be as good as an angel 
to me," interposed papa, but I held up my 
finger to motion his silence. 

''Ay, I could guess that, and that alone is 
worth all the learning in the world; but come. 
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little one^ tell me what is your fitvonrite readings 
or rather who are your fityourite authors?" 

I reflected for a few minutes^ and answered — 

^'Shakespeare, Addison, Goldsmith, Bums, 
and Thackeray." 

*^ A goodly gala^, truly, and you have a fine 
taste — a sound — good English taste of your own ; 
and now tell me why you have chosen these 
particular five?" 

**1 can hardly tell; I think because I can 
turn to their books with the same pleasure and 
nevd!r tire." 

''Well done, you have defined your reason 
accurately and justly. Why, Mr. Wame, she 
can like a good book and tell you why; this 
is better than all the piano- rattlings and water 
colour abortions in the world, and the music 
and drawing that young ladies learn is, in nine 
cases out of ten, litde better than this. My dear 
friend, don't wish your Chatty to be any other 
than she is." 

Then he turned to me, and entered so kindly 
and interestedly into my pursuits and thoughts. 
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that I felt at once how dear and valuable a 
friend I had found. 

When he rose to go, my father held out both 
his thin hands with a wistful expression. 

"You will come again soon/' he said; "do' 
come when you can; I haven't seen the face of 
a friend for years> and I like — ^I like to talk over 
the old days." 

"Oh, I wTtO. come often, depend on it; and 
we will have another argument about Lord John 
Russell, and Palmerston, and the Peace Question ; 
perhaps I shall be able to beat you then, only 
your little Chatty, there, keeps you so well up 
in all the public news, that my chance is lessened 
considerably." 

My father looked at me fondly and proudly. 

"Yes, she's a good girl;' she always reads 
me the ^Times' from beginning to end. There 
have been no less than thirty gold watches lost 
this month. How careless people are! I have 
had mine this five-and-twenty years." 

He pulled it out, and was much pleased at 
Mr. Stirling's praise of it Somehow, one's own 
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watch is always the best goer in the worlcL 
Papa's waS; though to my perfect knowledge 
there never was a week when it did not either 
lose or gain. 

Mr. Bean had said rightly. Mr. Stirling's 
society did work wonders on papa ; it was always 
something to look forward to with pleasure, then 
arose again the old, warm cordiality and a real 
and lasting interest. Mr. Stirling had a wonder- 
ful tact in conversation; an art I should rather 
call it, though he was so simple and unaffected 
in everything that even that word is not properly 
applicable. He did not console papa when he 
gave him a long dissertation on his manifold 
grievances and injustices^ knowing very well 
how useless consolation would be, but listened 
in silence and led him on gradually and easily 
to other topics, and he always contrived that the 
topics should be interesting to him. The more 
I saw of him the more I found how far from 
reality my preconceived opinions of him had 
been. Because he was a wise and a good man 
I had fancied he must be quite different in every 
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respect to the common herd of mortals ; I had 
looked for philosophical reflections and moral 
axioms to fall from his lips continnaUy, and that 
he was superior to all the trifling enjoyments 
and vexations which so much engross the mind 
of most people. Never had I ieen more mis- 
taken ; a wise and a good man he certainly was, 
but he was by no means a philosopher, still less 
a moralist ; his conversation was essentially 
playful and varied, at the same time; without 
being grave, it was always earnest and always 
original. And I believe that his conversation 
was eminently characteristic, although there were 
some under-currents and depths in his nature to 
which he seldom, if ever, gave utterance. 

My father was still imable to come down-stairs, 
but even to see him sit in his arm-chair and 
look out of the window and scold at the gulls 
as in the " old, old fashion,** was a very grateful 
sight to me; but he did not scold at them so 
much as he used to do, his thoughts were more 
occupied in counting the chances of a visit from 
Mr. Stirling ; and, if there was the least probability 
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of it^ he was content to do nothing all day but 
watch for him. 

*' Chatty," he said one day to me, ** how long did 
yoQ say it was now till Mrs.- Dnnstan's visit ?'' 

"Six weeks, papa." 

" Oh, six weeks ; I hope the time will pass 
slowly till then." 

Why so, father?" 

I shan't know how to miss you, Chatty, I 
should be so miserable alone." 

"I won't go often; I would rather stay at 
home with you." 

** Yes, I know you would ; but it will be so 
wretched for me to think that I am keeping you 
from the only society and the only pleasure you 
can have, and yet I can't bear to have you out 
of my sight Oh, my child, better for you if 
I had died that night!" 

At this moment EUice appeared with a basketful 
of fruit which Mr. Bean had just sent to me, and 
for the next half-hour papa's attention was wholly 
taken up in helping me to peel apples for a pie. 
A Uttle while after Mr. Stirling came. 
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"Ah, here you axe," he said, as he entered; 
" it 's just as I expected — Chatty reading the news, 
and Mr. Wame scolding at Lord John Russell 
with all his might. Always at the post of duty, 
Chatty, like a true soldier." 

"Tes, she's a great deal too good to me; you 
do not half know how good she is," said my father, 
tenderly. " Poor Chatty, it 's a poor service that 
you're in." 

"An honourable one, however," Mr. Stirling 
added, with a smile; "you have just decorated 
her with a bright star, I'm sure." 

" And a very hard service," my father continued. 

" But scars are honourable as well as stars, you 
know," and then he turned to me — "Have you 
been out for a walk to-day?" 

"No," I answered, blushing guiltily. 

"Then put on your bonnet and go directly." 

I hesitated; it was a kind thought of Mr. 
Stirling's, but not a welcome one. I would much 
rather have given up the walk than the pleasure 
of his society, but it was very difficult for me to 
tell him so; he might have guessed it 
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She will get ill, I am snre," said my fiELther, 

bj staying within doors so mnch. Chatty^ you 
must take more care of yourself; your health is 
of more consequence than mine." 

There was no help for it; so^ unwillingly 
enough^ I left the room to prepare for my ramble. 
As I returned Mr. Stirling came out of the gate. 

^^ Is it not a pleasant evening?" he said ; '^ come 
now. Chatty, you have not had half fresh air 
enough yet ; turn back a little way with me; that 's 
right, I thought you would. I want to have a 
little talk with you very much ; well, to begin — in 
the first place, I think I see a sensible improve- 
ment in your father's spirits." 

« I am very, very glai I have thought so too 
at times." 

''You say at times; then the improvement is 
variable?" 

'' Tes, at least I fear so ; he is always so much 
better after one of your visits." 

Mr. Stirling's fece brightened, and I continued- 

''I cannot express to you how grateful I am 
for your " 
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'^ Don't say a word more. I can assure you 
that the consciousness of being in the smallest 

« 

degree serviceable to my old friend brings me 
more happiness than I can anyhow confer. He 
wai} doing the very worst thmg for himself when 
he resolved upon this Ingham seclusion, for 
solitude is a medicine that very few constitutions 
can stand. London would have been better, 
or any other large town; for in a large commu- 
nity it is possible to live quite quietly, and 
observe the crowd and stir of activity going on 
around." 

'' I have often thought so ; poor papa has been 
very solitary.** 
" And it must be lonely for you too." 
*'Yes, I have felt inclined to be discontented 
with the sameness and dulness of my life, at times ; 
but not lately — ^not since " 
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Since that adventure that brought you and 
Jeannie Dunstan together, I presume," Mr. 
Stirling said, with a smile : " and how long ago 
is that?" 

" Two years this autumn." 

N 2 
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' "Ah, they were staying in my house at the 
time, then. I remember something about it ; and 
that Lindsay Jocelyn came in, covered with 
rain and mud, but I was occupied at the time, 
and made very few inquiries. How little did I 
dream that Inglis Wame was living in the 
lonely place he described to me I " 

I turned to go now, for it was drawing time 
for papa's supper. 

" Good evening. Chatty. Never pass a day 
without a good run, there 's a good child, it is so 
necessary to you. I shall bring up my little Ned 
next S.unday afternoon, and then you will be 
obliged to keep out with him, to see that he doesn't 
tumble in the water, or fall from the rocks. But 
will you be at home ? " 

" Yes, I km sure of it" 

"Then you have not imbibed Mr. Vasey's 
idea, that without a treble church service 
attendance, a Sunday is very badly and irre- 
ligiously spent ?** 

"Oh no, I believe I can see my duty pretty 
clearly. I hope I can." 



»"^ 
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"I am sure you do, but Mr. Vasey has no 
theory of duty — only as connected with the 
observances and regulations of the Church I the 
more's the pity — and error." 

'^ And a good many others agree with 
him." 

** Yes, it is very sad I there is no longer a spirit, 
but a Church worship. It is astonishing to see 
how little humility, and how little real love and 
vitality exists in the human mind universally. 
It is only by the occasional breath of a mighty 
spirit that the spark is kept alive — but good 
night, my dear child ; little Ned never likes to 
go to bed till he has said good night and his 
prayers to me, and I am sure Mr. Wame will 
be wanting you." 

Mr. Stirling came on Sunday, as he had promised, 
and brought his little Ned with him — a merry, 
rosy child, with something of his father 's openness 
and nobility of character written on his in- 
fantine features. We were the best of friends, 
Ned and I, for I always loved children; and 
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when it was time to go^ he put his little arms 
around my neck^ and lisped forth — 

^' Me come again soon. Tatty.** 

And after that Sunday, Mr. Stirling seldom 
came alone. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The summer was passing now, and no one can 
tell how I longed for the autnmn, when I should 
see him once again. Every morning I awoke 
with the glad thought, "Another day nearer to 
Lindsay ; ^ every night I went to bed, thankful 
that the day was gone. My father grew much 
better ; I had no present cause for anxiety, and 
my spirits arose with the elasticity of youthfiil- 
ness and hope. I did not distract myself with 
the thought that my love was in vain ; I did not 
question the truthfulness and goodness of the 
one I loved; I believed him to be brave, and 
gallant, and noble ; and for the time I was very 
happy. It was quite a holiday of peace and 
joyousness, after the long watchiogs and anxiety ; 
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and I basked In to-day's stm^ and never thought 
of to-morrow. 

Mr. Stirling's goodness^ no words of mine can 
express ; his name ought to be written in letters 
of gold all through this book. His generosity- 
was as profuse and unlimited as the bountiiul 
rains from Heaven^ but with the generosity was 
mingled a delicacy of mind incredible ; he would 
rather have cut off his right hand than hurt the 
feelings of the poorest of mankind. And he 
would often eschew the pleasure of giving^ from 
an over-scrupulous fear that his gifts might 
wound. Never had I seen so much refinement 
and so much uprightness combined. Heaveii 
bless him I 

He would bring, day after day, little baskets 
of rare fruit, or delicacies, in his own hands, and 
set them down in the hall, that they should not 
be discovered till he was gone — so much did 
he abhor an ostentation of liberality; and if I 
attempted to thank him, he would rabe his hand, 
in an attitude of such imploring, deprecative, and 
positive distress, that I was forced to desist. 
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One day the weather had been sultry and 
oppressive, but Mr. Stirling never stood for the 
weather; he came later than usual, however, 
and when he rose to go, the sun had dropped 
below the horizon. As I opened the door for 
him, a groom, riding a splendid chestnut horse, 
dashed up to the Uttle gate ; he alighted at once, 
and drew it near to Mr. Stirling. 
. " Oh, what a noble animal 1 " I exclaimed, in 
a rapture of admiration. '^ Sir, do wait a 
moment, and let me tell papa to come and look 
at him, he used to be so fond of horses." . 

'^ Hush I ^ said Mr. Stirling, whilst a shade of 
annoyance came over his features, " stay a mo- 
ment, child. Jones, I gave no orders — " 

^^Beg pardon, sir, " interrupted the man respect- 
ftdly, ^^but it was my mistress; she said you 
had had so much walking to-day, sir." 

'' Oh, very well, that wiU do." 

The man touched his cap, and turned homeward; 
and Mr. Stirling led the horse gently on to the 
strip of turf outside the garden, and sprang lightly 
into the saddle. He held out his hand to me.: 
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*' You can guess why I did not wish your 
&ther to see the horse^ can you not, Chatty ? 
Your very argument for^ was mine against it He 
used to be a glorious rider, and kept a magnifi- 
cent stud. It would wake up a thousand sorrow- 
ful thoughts. Oh, I wouldn't have such a thing 
happen, for the world ! ^ 

And this was but one instance of a consideration 
and rare perception of the feelings of others, 
which we witnessed daily. 

There was still one thing which now and then 
sent a sharp pain through my heart Since 
papa's last illness, he seemed to be more child- 
lessly helpless than he formerly was, and his 
memory was strangely gone. His spirits were 
better than I had ever seen them ; his health and 
appetite were better also, but ever and anon he 
would wake up from a reverie, as if from a sleep, 
and ask a question about things which had passed 
and gone years ago; sometimes he would call 
me Helen, and then he would correct himself 
hastily with a melancholy smile. Yet I hardly 
knew whether I had any right to be alarmed; 
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never had he been as calm, and tmrepining, and 
placid as he was now. Never had my home-life 
been so tranquil. 



The golden August sunlight flecks the hushed 
waves of the sea, and floods our little room with 
a glory ; a broken ray fiiUs on my father 's head, 
like a halo. Ah, how much there yet remains 
to tell of former strength and former dignity in 
that pale face and wasted form I I am kneeling 
by his side, and read from a favourite and old 
volume which lies upon his knees, with his arm 
drawn fondly around me. 

'' What interest hath this empty world in me ; 
and what is there in it that may seem so lovely 
as to entice my desires from my God, or make 
me loth to come away? Methinks when I 
look upon it with a deliberate eye, it is a howling 
wilderness, and too many of its inhabitants are 
untamed monsters. I can view all its beauty as 
deformity, and drown all its pleasures in a few 
penitent tears ; or the wind of a sigh will scatter 
them away. Oh, let not this flesh so seduce my 
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soul as to prefer this weary life before the joys 
that are about Thy throne! And though death 
itself be unwelcome to Nature^ yet let Thy grace 
make Thy glory appear to me so desirable that 
the King of Terrors may be the messenger of 
my joy I '* 

Papa drew me suddenly closer to him^ and 
kissed my forehead* 

"Dearie,** he said tenderly, "if it were not 
for you, death would indeed be the messenger of 
my joy* I am so tired, oh, so tired I yet I would 
fain stay a little longer with my Chatty. Heaven 
forgive me, if I love you too much, my child*" 

At this moment a long shadow fell across the 
room ; I looked up and saw Mr. Stirling ; he had 
got a heap of books and periodicals under his 
arm, and laid them on the table with a pleased 
look at my sparkling eyes. 

" Ah I I knew you would be glad to get them ; 
there's meat and drink for you for weeks to 
come; only don't overdose yourself with one 
commodity ; divide your intellectual dinner 
between meat and apple-pie. Do you under- 
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stand? *Ne quid nimis/ you know, and read 
sometimes for amusement as well as instruction." 
Then he seated himself by papa. 

*^ Do you know what I was thinking of when 
you came in?" asked papa, gravely. *^I was 
thinking that if it were not for her, I should 
be glad to die. I have lived long enough. I 
am weary of everything." 

" Don't say that. What a happiness it must be 
for you to see your child growing up as she is, 
to be so good, clever, and graceful." 

My father's eyes rested affectionately on 
me. 

^^ Yes, I could not wish her to be better than 
she is, and of late she has grown to be the image 
of Helen, only Helen was taller. But the eyes, 
and mouth, and forehead I They are Helen's 
own, and so pretty, too." 

" And you have a great many things to enjoy 
besides." 

"But consider how much I have lost I" my 
father answered gloomily. "I have been most 
unfortunate." 
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** My dear friend^ I think that very few can say 
they have been most tmfortanate." 

"Whysor 

'^ Unfortunate is such a comprehensive term; 
and I am one of those who believe that there is 
hardly such a word at alL The only black 
misery in the world is the shadow of a past sin; 
temporary sorrows and troubles, of course, fidl to 
the lot of each, but after a time the clouds which 
have obscured our sight fall away, and we see in 
them the Mighty Hand of a Providence only." 

^' I wish I could see things so." 

" It is difficult to you doubtless to look upon 
your losses, and afflictions, and trials, and say — 
' These are all good I' for few, perhaps, have been 
as much tried as yourself, but you can believe it, 
can you not? I think that no one can look for one 

■ 

minute abroad, either in the material or moral 
world, without believing it" 

"You are right; you are right 1" exclaimed 
papa, with emotion. "I have no right to 
complain ; it 's worse for Chatty than for me, just 
in the best days of her youth as she is I" 
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"And Chatty has taken no harm," Mr. 
Stirling continaed, with a smile; "she is good, 
and intelligent, and happy. Look at her now, 
how bright she looks over those books. Would 
a stranger say she had the appearance of one 
whose life had been so dreary and nun-like as 
you have pictured it ? Oh no. Chatty has much 
to be thankful for also, and she thinks so, I am 
sure." 

Papa was very grave and tranquil that night 
after Mr. Stirling was gone, I felt almost inclined 
to be alarmed at his abstracted, musing manner ; 
but the abstractedness was no new thing of late, 
and the thoughtfdlness perhaps only arose from 
the evening's conversation* I went to bed 
thankftd. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

To-MOBHOW Lindsay and I shall meet again. 
Autumn has cpme at last^ and with it the golden 
harvest of hopes long sown. To-morrow will 
bring back the old happiness; Jeannie has 
written to ask me to spend the first evening with 
them, and the first would be to-morrow. 

It was very difficult for me to realize the full 
extent of the happiness that was so near. I had 
longed for it so passionately that I could hardly 
believe in a few hours only it would all be poured 
into my heart. To-morrow I should meet him 
again ! I did not wonder or question whether he, 
too, anticipated the meeting; I did not trouble 
myself with the thought that perhaps I was 
flinging to the winds and waves all the deep love 
and tenderness of my nature. I did not fear for 
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the Aiture. I gave way to intense hopefulness 
and blissfulness only, and said over and over in 
my mind — 

" To-morrow I shall see him again." 

At length I took up my candle to say good-night 
to papa. The "honey heavy dew of slumber" 
seemed far firom my eyelids yet, and of late it had 
been my habit, before retiring to rest, to visit his 
room. If he were wakeful or restless I read hi^ 
to sleep, and if his lips were parched I mixed him 
a draught of lemonade, so he always looked for 
me before settling for the night 

"Is that you. Chatty?" he said, as I entered; 
" I don't believe I shall ever go to sleep to-night, 
it is so hot and oppressive ; come and sit by me, 
my dearie, for a little while." 

I seated myself by the bedside, and took both 
his hands between my own ; they were cold and 
trembling. 

"What a good child you have been to me. 
Chatty ; oh, how often I Ve wished that I might 
get well, and be of some comfort to you ; but I 
never shall now ; I don't think I shall live long, 

VOL. I. 
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I feel 00 old and worn out; and Unai^A, wmAaw, 
I feel a ffort of thickness and darktifaw come orer 
me, as if I could neither see, nor remember any- 
thing.'' 

''Let EUice go for Mr. Bean!'' I said, 
terribly alarmed at the strangeness of his lode 
and manner* 

''No ; I dare say it's nothing — nothing that his 
medicines can restore; bat I hare felt this 
coming on for some days^ — a sort of weariness 
and weakness. Oh, Chatty, mj dear, patient, 
angel child, forgire me ! -^ forgive me all the 
sadness and heaviness I have brought upon 
you." 

I could not speak for the tears which streamed 
down my cheeks ; but I kissed him, over and over 
again. 

" You will be left all alone, dearie ; it's a hard 
lot, for one so young to be in the world without 
father, mother, or sister ; but you will be happy? 
promise me that you will try and be happy, dear, 
for my sake." 

" You will not leave me yetl — ^father, you must 
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not leave me yet I'' I exclaimed, in an agony of 
passionate grief. 

" No, I would not leave you if I could stay ; I 
am tired of living, but I would fain stay with you, 
my poor Chatty. I pray God for life, for your 
sake, but I do not think it can last long now. Oh, 
you have been so good to me I all these long years 
of poverty, and all my gloominess and fretfdlness, 
you have borne like an angel. I should be glad to 
go, if it were not that I left you behind ! I am so 
tired of everything, and I feel as if I were going 
back to Arrowmere. Poor Helen I how she cried 
to part from me ; for our life was all sunshine and 
prosperity then. I shall soon meet her again now." 

" Oh, papa, papa I " I said, piteously, and threw 
my arms around him. " What can I do without 
you ? You will not leave me yet ?" 

He wept bitterly now, and clasped me to his 
bosom as if he would not let me go : 

"It will be lonely for you, and you will be 
so poor too. Oh, my darling, my darling ! " 

After a few minutes, he grew calmer, and 
said, in an unnatural voice of composure — 

2 
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** Mr. Stirling will always be kind to yon, and 
80 will l^Ir. Bean ; in anjr trouble 70a haye some 
one to go to^ thank God: and Mr. Stirling has 
promised to try and get a higher interest for 
the money, and yon will then be able to manage; 
and he told me, that if yon wouldn't mind, he 
would send his litde boy, by and by, for you to 
teach. I Ve thought it would be an amusement to 
you.'' For a short time he paused, and then said : 

'* I know I have often complained against God's 
proyidence; but He wiU forgive it He will 
finrgive it all, for the sake of my good, uncomplain- 
ing, dutiftd Chatty I God bless you, my child! 
and He wilL Tou will always be happy, dearie, 
because you have been so good to me." 

Then his head sank back on the pillow, and 
he seemed to sleep. 

Yet there was no breathing I 

I uttered a loud cry, a call upon his name— -a 
call of love, and anguish, and despair, but it 
bad no power to disturb that awftd sleep. Oh ! 
was this 'some hideous nightmare, from which I was 
wakening; and only adream that I was left all alone? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It b a terrible thing to awake to the consciousness 
of having lost a firiend whose place none other 
can fill ; to feel that the beloved being to whom 

your love and presence was necessary^ no longer 
needs that love — ^no longer is sensible of that 
presence; that the face that gladdened at your 
comings and the weary form which leant upon 
you for support^ are alike gone ^^to house with 

darkness," and with death, to silence, to ^we 

know not what 

At such a time, when the first awe and the 
first wondering at the mysterious change has 
passed away, it is an especial comfort to think 
that we have done our duty — ^a heavy grief to 
remember an unkind or a careless word; and 
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it seems to us if, could the opportanitj return 
flgain, we would be doablj watchful, doublj 
loTiDg, doubly tender. But it is too late now ; 
die dear object of our lore, and of our sorrow, 
is gone down to the grare, and alike his cares, 
his affections, his injuries with him. No kindness 
can reach him, and no sorrow : in this last I take 
comfort 

I had Yerj kii^d friends in mj heayj a£9iction; 
and their consolations were of that quiet, unob- 
trusive nature, which were best calculated to 
soften die bitterness of mj heart Mr. Bean, 
with a delicacy of feeling which was peculiarly 
characteristic, took upon himself at once all the 
ordering and arranging of the last sad office 
to the dead, and negatived any interposition of 
mine, with an authoritative— 

^ Yes, we 11 make it right between us, by and 
by.** 

Mrs. Bean, in a more ostentatious and business- 
like way, but with as much real kindness, directed 
die making of my mourning, and did a dozen 
little services for me, for which she would take 
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no thanks. Even poor old Mr. Binnie could not 
hear of my loss without coming all the way from 
the Library after his day's work was done, to 
sympathise with me. But to Mr. Stirling I owed 
most of alL He understood my loneliness and 
my grief without the medium of words ; and, 
knowing aU my past history, did not strive to 
console me; for there is no consolation for such 
sorrow as mine, but the thought that the beloved 
one was beyond the reach of all change and 
trouble. And withal he was so gentle, so kind, 
and so father-like; that I could feel how much 
he entered into the solitude and sadness of my 
.inner-life; he used to enter the house, iman- 
nounced, as though he considered himself at 
home, and greeted me wii2i a few quiet words, 
that implied a deeper kindness and interest than 
they expressed ; and without harping too much on 
the melancholy chords, he did not, as every one 
else did, draw an impenetrable barrier between 
the time that was gone and the present. After a 
day or two, he brought little Ned with him ; the 
sight of the child's healthftil, beautiful face, 
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subdued and serious^ filled my eyes with tears; 
and thej fell &8ter and faster^ when he jumped 
on my knees^ and throwiiig his litde arms around 
me lisped forth — 

^ Don't cry— don't cry. Tatty dear." 

One day, the first after the dreary week of 
seclusion and stillness, Jeannie came to see me. 

I had been sitting by the sea-side alone, 
watching the blue waves, and trying to clear 
the mists and indistinctness which enveloped my 
future, when before I could perceive the sound 
of a footstep, a shadow fiecked the sand, and a 
warm tearwet face was pressed to mine. Ah, 
how happy I was to meet her I but for the first few 
moments, neither of us could speak for our sorrow 
and our joy, 

'^ It seemed as if the time would never come,'' 
Jeannie said, holding my hand, and looking into 
my eyes with a glad smile ; ^ oh, I have so longed 
to see you. Chatty; and all last week I kept 
thinking of you, and would have come, only 
mamma would not let me; she said I did not 
know etiquette at all — ^but you would have 
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forgiven all the errors of etiquette for the sake 
of my love, would you not?" 

"Oh, yes I" 

"I said so. Dear, dear Chatty, how glad I 
am to see you; don't look quite so sorrowM — 
oh, I am so sorry you have lost your dear 
father, you must be very lonely ; I wish I could 
help to make you happy ; I 'm not much use to 
y6u." 

How pretty Jeannie looked then I a shadow 
of sadness overspread her graceful tod deUcate 
features, but it only seemed to heighten the 
expression and character of the face, and it was 
a face that always took the hue of her passing 
thoughts and emotions. This was its chief 
attractiveness, though there was a great deal of 
loveliness, independently of expression, in the 
brightness and glossiness of her well-arranged 
hair, in the clearness and sparkle of her eyes, 
in the rosiness and beauty of her complexion, and 
in the deep red and beautiful archness of her lips. 

I took her hands in mine, and pressed them 
affectionately. 
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*^ You are of use to me^ Jeannie — of more use 
than I can tell you; whom have I to love me 
but yourself?'' 

^'You must come and see us very often, 
Chatty; a little society will drive away your 
sad thoughts, and you must come and stay with 
us by and by. We have no one with us yet, 
but we shall soon have a houseftill, and. you 
will come then, I know, to oblige me. Lindsay 
can't stay with us, but he has promised to run 
down often on the Saturday evening to spend 
Sunday with us — ^won't it be nice? How 
delightful it is to be at Ingham again I 
What would I not give to make you happy. 
Chatty!" 

'^You do a great deal towards it," I said, 
fondly stroking her hair. 

Jeannie shook her head sadly. 

'' Not much — not much," she said, in a mourn- 
fal voice; ^'I cannot bring back to you what 
you have lost" 

After a few minutes' silence she brightened up 
again. 



tt 
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"When will you. begin French and German? 
I can speak French very well^ bat I am afraid 
you will soon be before me with the other." 

"How kind you are, Jeanniel but I don't 
ttunk I can tell you yet: not tQl I shall have 
made the arrangements.'' 
Arrangements?" 

Yes; my father has not left me sufficient 
to live upon ; I must do something to earn 
some money— or give up my home and— get a 
situation as a governess— -or anything." 

Jeannie covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed bitterly. 

When Jeannie was gone, I had a long reflec- 
tion with regard to my future life. One thing 
was certain — if I failed in my endeavour to 
obtain employment and remuneration in the 
town or neighbourhood of Ingham, I must seek 
it elsewhere, and give up my home. For a long 
time I resolved in my mind the advantages and 
disadvantages of either alternative. The excite- 
ment and enterprise of boldly seeking my way 
in ithe world would have had much allurement 
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for mj adventureflome spirit^ only of late years 
Ingham had become dear to m j heart Memory 
and hope shed a halo over it— imagination and 
reality endeared it Oh no I however hard or 
humble my lot might be in the lone White 
fiouse by the Sea I would never, never leave 
it— unless, indeed, a hard necessity should compel 
me. The remembrances of the friend who was 
gone, the charm which Lindsay's pres^ce had 
thrown round it, Jeannie's love, and iSLr. Stirling's 
friendship-— I resolved to try very earnestly for 
success, rather than lose all these. 



But I could not go to Mrs. Dunstan's yet I 
was so utterly stunned and stricken by my sudden 
loss, that for a while all other feelings and 
thoughts were merged in the one great sorrow. 
At night I went to sleep weepbg, and in the 
morning I awoke from sad dreams to a sadder 
reality ; sometimes, whilst musing alone, I fancied 
I heard the sound of his voice and step, and started 
with a vague joy, as if I must be dreaming still ; 
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then the truth would dawn upon me^he is 
dead ; and my tears would fall again. 

He was gone then! I was an orphan now; 
with not one being in the world bound to my 
heart by the strong, sweet claims of relation- 
ship. Mother, father, brother, sister — oh, how I 
envied the grateful names! It was hard to be 
left alone in the world, young as I was ; to feel 
that I must rely on myself henceforth, in trouble 
and in suffering ; that I had no one whose whole 
life in joy and sadness was alike linked to my 
own. True I had friends — ^kind, true loving 
friends — ^but in their world of home and heart 
I was second only, and I could not reasonably 
expect it to be otherwise. Jeannie loved me 
faithfiilly and fondly, but Jeannie was growing 
to be a woman; she would soon enter deeply 
into a large and wide circle of . enticing sociefy ; 
she would doubtless marry — fidr and gentle and 
winning as she was : then I should not be second 
in her heart, even. And Mr. Stirling: dear 
kind friend, am I ungrateful for your friendship 
and benevolence ? I trust not, yet alas, how can 
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I show my gratitude and love! your lieart is 
filled with the tender and endearing attachment 
of wife and child^ your cup runneth over with 
blessings^ and I cannot add one crystal drop to 
its ftilness. Thus^ even in my friendships I am 
unhappy^ for I can repay them only with prayers 
to God. 

And the one to whom my voice was music, and 
my face sunshine ; to whom I was more than all 
the world beside, and dearer than life itself — 
and yet even whose deep love mine could repay; 
he was gone* I should never see him again, 
never hear the tones of his voice, or the sound 
of his step — never, never more, and my life might 
extend to long years. 

When the evenings were fair, I gathered the 
choicest flowers from our little garden, and laid 
them on the new-made grave. The churchyard 
was lonely and remote, the blue sky was above 
me, and the dark sea rolled around ; but in the 
vastness and grandeur of the scene there was no 
one to see my grief. Looking upon his grave 
made me feel how divided I was from him who 
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had so loved me ; my heart seemed breaking with 
its weight of grief, and I buried my face in my 
hands and cried — 

"Papa, papal oh, why did you leave me?" 
I sat down on the grass, and covered the flowers 
with tears and kisses. Meet sacrifices were 
they to place upon the altar of human love; 
beautiAil as they are, like mortal affections over 
which death hath power for a time, and which 
yet are imperishable and will live again, still 
more beautiful and purified. 

" Father, has the grave so much divided us 
then? have you no part in the life of your 
child? Do I weep bitterly for you, and yet you 
know it not ? and is there for ever, and for ever- 
more, in this state of existence, a Lethe between 
us two ? Oh no, no I I cannot — I will not believe 
it! Thy spirit speaks to me in the singing of 
the silver waves, in the breeze that comes in at 
my window, in the glinmier of the stars, and 
the breath of fiowers. What thou art now, and 
through what hidden phases of being thou hast 
moved, I know not; but this I feel, that there is 
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a link joining xxs^ which even death could not 

% 

break asunder." 

The thooght gave me a calm serenity, yet as 
I turned to go home, to the home where he was 
not, again arose to my lips — 

^^ I am all alone. Oh, why did you leave me ? 
Why did you leave me?" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It is a cold evening in November. Very dreary 
blows the wind round the casement^ bat it is 
cheerftd and bright enough in Mrs. Dunstan's 
dining-room. When I say cheerful^ I only speak 
with regard to the aspect of the drawn crimson 
curtains and the bright fire^ for there was rather 
a look of restraint and unsociableness in the party 
assembled in it Angelica sits beside me ; strange 
that two people who have no one taste in common, 
who feel no pleasure but rather stifihess and 
constraint in each other's presence, it was very 
strange that whenever I was at Mrs. Dunstan's 
chance placed me in her near neighbourhood; 
I never sought her society, I rather avoided it, 
and I am sure she did not seek mine ; still, so it 
was, by some curious accident, that my chair 
happened invariaUy to be the one next hers. 

VOL. L P 
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We did not say much to each other; I tried to 
talk several times, wishing to shake off the resenre 
which amounted to prejudice between us, but it 
was of no use* Tet why should it be so? The 
dinner-cloth is laid; it has been already laid a 
long time, but Lindsay is coming to-night and 
we are waiting for him; he is expected eyery 
minute, and there is a look of impatience and 
an expectation expressed upon each face: but 
differently — ^very differently. 

Angelica is evidently anticipating &e impres- 
sion she shall make; one can read that plainly 
enough in the restlessness of her features and in 
the coquettish glances she gives on the mirror 
opposite ; but the confident smile on her lips looks 
as if she felt little fear of success. 

Perhaps she has reason. Certainly she looks 
very handsome to-night in her gorgeous pink 
silk dress and with sparkling jewels and gold 
chains glittering on her, as though she were 
some Indian princess. There is no softness about 
her; no gentleness speaking from her looks, and 
no intellect; character there is, but not a love- 
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able one. Still I must allow that she has beaaty 
and a good deal of it^ although it is a haughty 
imperious^ wilful beauty that has no channs for 
me — ^but I must turn my eyes and observations 
elsewhere now, for her dark eyes flash upon me 
as if she were reading my inmost thoughts. 

How different are the two cousins! Jeannie 
is as simple, and unpretending, and natural as a 
child; and her character shows itself in every 
action and look. Lindsay is evidently in her 
thoughts as much as in Angelica's, but there is 
no ostentation and no effort at display in her 
white dress and blue ribbons, and there is no 
triumphant expression of vanity and coquetry on 
her face ; Angelica never speaks of Lindsay, but 
Jeannie has talked of him all day long ; and flits 
ever and anon to the window, and stands listening 
for the sound of wheels with her head peering 
between the curtains. 

The Rev. Decimus is not here to-night, but 
his chair is not unfilled, and Mrs. Dunstan's 
snules and graces are by no means sparingly 
bestowed upon his successor. Poor Mr. Dowley I 

p 2 
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All hope is over for joiu at least I fear so— for 
the supplanter is dignified with a moustache, 
and a title I Count Civray de Perpinil Hoiw 
degantly the name glides off Mrs. Dunstan's 
tongue I He is a distinguished foreigner whom 
she met in Paris, and who was so enchanted with 
her society that he has followed her to Ingham, 
and estabUshed himself in the Marine HoteL 
Angelica is equally enchanted with him, but It is 
curious that Jeannie and I should both participate 
from the first in an indifference, I should rather 
say an antipathy, to the smooth blandness and 
excessive politeness which to them is so delightfuL 
But tiie Count is rather taciturn now; and 
takes out his watch every now and tiien, with a 
look as much as to say, ^'I certainly do not 
approve of waiting dinner for any one." And as 
time wore on, by slow and steady minutes, the 
look grew more and more to a — ^^Who is this 
individual, that we are kept starving so long? 
It's a great deal too bad." Opposite to the fire, 
witii his head and apparentiy his whole mind 
buried in tiie day's paper, sat another cousin of 
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Jeannie's^ Ross DunstaiL I do not know yet 
whether I quite like him^ bat I think I shall in 
time; at least Jeannie says — 

*^ I don't think many people do like my cousin 
Ross ; I never knew any one that did yet at firsts 
but every one has a great respect for him, and a 
sort of fear; you know what I mean, Chatty. 
He is not very sociable, or amiable,, or pleasant, 
like Lindsay, but he is as honourable and upright 
as any one can be, and very clever too<— when 1 
say clever I don't mean that he has any particular 
talent as for writing, or music, or anything of 
that sort, but I mean clever and sharp at every- 
thing, and business-like." 

This is his character as Jeannie draws it to 
me, and at present I have had no opportunity 
of judging ftirther. His look is not very pre- 
possessing ; but, though his features are irregular 
and ungraceful, there is an expression of power 
and originality about them which is as uncommon 
as it is striking, and I long to know more of him. 

^' There he is; there's Lindsay at last I" 
exclaimed Jeannie, excitedly, clapping her bands 
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for joy, and botmding out of the room to meet him 
at the door. 

She was not mistaken ; the wheels drew nearer, 
and stopped. 

Mrs. Dunstan touched the bell. 

''Now well have dinner," she said, turning 
consolinglj to the afflicted Count, whose face all 
at once beamed with satisfaction. 

Angelica reared herself up, and gave a final 
smooth to her hair, and shake to her skirt ; Ross 
dropped the paper, and stood up before the fire 
reflectivelj ; I sat quite motionless and still, and 
my colour went and came. 

It was only two minutes that we waited; 
whilst Lindsay took off his wrappers in the hall, 

■ 

and cordially greeted Jeannie; but in that two 
minutes, a whole harvest of golden memories and 
hopes fiooded my heart It was long since we 
had met; and, though the hand of sorrow had 
been laid somewhat heavily on me since, the 
depth and the earnestness of my love was in no 
degree lessened or abated. Would he, like me, 
remember the quiet happy evenings in the White 
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House by the Sea? Ah I even if he did 
remember them, how unlike his recollections 
would be to mine. 

I bent my head over my book, and tried to still 
the trembling of my heart, but the next minute 
he entered, his handsome face lighted up with a 
smile with the warm reception, and very gravely 
submitting to Mrs. Dunstan's long introduction to 
the Count ; then she turned to me with a formal, 
" Miss Wame — ^ 

But Jeannie interrupted eagerly. 

*'Oh, mamma, Lindsay knows Chatty very 
well ; don't you, Lindsay ?" 

At which he came up to me, and offered his 
hand with the thoughtful look that was so natural 
to him. 

"Yes, Chatty and I are old friends; I am 

4 

very glad to find myself at Ingham again." 

Then he added in a lower key: 

"The sight of your black dress recalls to 
my mind a very sad change that has taken place 
since I was here last I cannot tell you how 
florrylam." 
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Mj eyes filled with tears^ as I thanked him; 
then, after a few minutes more, we sat down to 
dinner. The Count was very hungry, Mrs. 
Duustan and Angelica very gracious, and Jeannie 
too much engrossed in the pleasure of seeing 
Lindsay again, to think of anything else; her 
face was turned up to his, radiant in its hap» 
piness, whilst he asked her all about the school 
in Paris, and her pursuits at Ingham. As 
to Ross and myself, we were both somewhat 
silent 

^'Now, don't you think from my description^ 
that Chatty and I are going to lead a very happy 
time of it all the winter ; and it won't be wasted 
time either, will it, cousin Ross?" 

^^ First tell me what you are going to do 
Jeannie.** 

Here Angelica interposed with an energetic 
and satirical laugh : 

^' Oh, Mr. Dunstan, pray don't ask. I advise 
you from real kindness — " 

Jeannie coloured with vexation, but Angelica 
never succeeded in putting her down. 
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^' And why ? Be more explicit, Angelica, please : 
you wish to hear, do you not, Boss ?" 

« Of course.'* 

^^So go on, Angelica: you just said cousin 
Ross will be frightened — I don't think he 
will." 

Angelica's eyes flashed angrily. 

" He cannot help admiring your scientific and 
philosophical pursuits," she said, ironically : '^ only 
fancy, Mr. Dunstan ; Latin, astronomy ^ 

*^ And who is the Latin student?" asked Ross, 
quietly. 

" Oh, Chatty of course ; pray be careful how 
you address yourself to Miss Charlton Warne; 
there is nothing, according to Jeannie's account, 
that she doesn't know." 

"Angelica, how absurd you are!" exclaimed 
Jeannie with sparkling eyes, for she never lacked 
spirit where she was brought to an encounter with 
Angelica, more particularly if it regarded myself. 
*^ Ross, it 's all nonsense, and don't you think that 
it is better spent time, to try and gather knowledge, 
than to " 
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Read novels all daj long?'' Boss added, with 
a smile. ** Oh, certainly*" 

^ And Chat^ is learning French and German,'' 
Jeannie continued, warmlj; ^and I am sore I 
would rather spend a morning in helping her, 
than I would over the deverest novel that ever 
was written*" 

Lindsay and Ross both smQed at Jeannie's 
enthusiasm* Then Ross turned to me : 

" What is your motive for being so studious?" 
he said, with a scrutinizing look* Lindsay looked 
too, and I felt the ancestral pride rising within, 
but I mastered it, and said very composedly — 

''Necessity. I hope to turn them to a 
profitable accoimt" 

At this moment every one moved from the 
table* Lindsay drew me to the window* 

'' Dear Miss Wame— Chatty, if you will still 
allow me to call you so. Oh, I am so very 
sorry— you cannot, cannot mean what you were 
saying just now ? " 

I shook my head gravely* 

'^ There is no help for it ; I must do something, 
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to get some money ; I have not sufficient to live 
upon.** 

He looked very grave ; then, darting a glance 
roimd the room, rejoined in a gay tone — 

" Well, we won't talk about it now ; let us enjoy 
the present, and hope for everything. Come, 
smile on me. Chatty : I want to bring back some- 
thing of the former wild-rose to your cheek, and 
sunshine to your eyes ; and I have looked forward, 
I cannot tell you how much, to this meeting." 

I bent my head down, to hide the rising 
blushes. He stooped also. 

" Will you not say one word of welcome ; will 
you not tell me that you reciprocate this feeling," 
he said, in a low voice, '^ if even in a small degree 
only?" 

** I am very glad to see you, Lindsay." 

''Thank you, thank you a thousand times; 
to hear you call me by my name, as in by-gone 
days, is indeed a pleasure. Ah, that was such 
a pleasant summer. Chatty I " 

"And you have been very busy since then," 
I said timidly. 
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^* Dreadftdly ; I have been working night and 
day.'' 

I .looked up at him. Certainly there were no 
traces of hard work or midnight stady on his 
handsome animated face, but then he had already 
had a few days' holiday, and to the young and 
robust, a short time suffices to make up for lost 
vigour. How tall, and strong, and handsome^ 
he was I 

*We barristers," he continued, **are not our 
own property, but other people's, you see, and 
are therefore supposed to have no wants and 
necessities in common with other men, but a little 
resting-time is before me now, thank Heaven I and 
I mean to enjoy it to the utmost, and there is one 
thing which will add, more than all others, to my 
enjoyment" 

He looked at me earnestly, and added in an 
under tone. 

<* Can you not guess what ?" 

I shook my head doubtfully. 

** The presence of one person. Oh, Chatty, you 
can guess now, can you not? " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

'' Sunday again I " Angelica said, with a yawn ; 
"what long dull days Sunday's are I" 

Mrs. Dunstan sighed sympathetically. 

^^Tes, and longer here than anywhere; in 
London, one neyer need go to church unless 
one likes." 

''And I suppose we must, that's the worse 
of country places; one gets so overlooked and 
noticed." 

''It's pleasant to be conspicuous too," Mrs. 
Dunstan observed. 

" Yes, but you pay dearly for it" 

"But going to church is a duty we owe 
to society, my loVe; and I am sure no one 
can grow tired of Mr. Dowley's sermons." 

Ross looked at me; an involuntary smile had 
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risen to my lips, he saw it, and his glance had 
a meaning in it that I could read thoroughly ; we 
both understood each other's thoughts. 

^* And,'' Mrs. Dunstan continued, quite uncon- 
sciously, ^^ at Mr. Stirling's nothing grieyed me so 
much as his total indifference to religion. How 
horrid for a man of his standing to be an 
atheist I" 

^' What did you say Mr. Stirling was, mamma ?" 
Jeannie asked, in a voice of bewilderment 

''An atheist, a deist, or something; I don't 
know exactly what!" Mrs. Dunstan exclaimed 
impatiently. "I only know that be never goes 
to church, and that he never put down his 
name when the subscriptions were raised for 
tract distribution, and district visiting. How 
can people be so uncharitable, who have hearts 
at all 1" 

''I don't think Mr. Stirling is uncharitable," 
I said, decisively. 

'' Very likely not. Miss Wame ; people's ideas 
differ so much about such things — ** 

''And Miss Wame has such extraordinary 
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notions," Angelica joined in, maliciously. ** You 
think Mr. Stirling a saint, don't you. Chatty ?^ 

'^1 think him a good man, and a wise one," 
I said, firmly. 

** Bravo, bravo 1" Jeannie said, gleefully. 
** I should never wish for a better champion than 
Chatty. If all the world ran Chatty's friend 
down, she would not be a bit afraid. Would 
you?" 

Lindsay's eyes were on me ; Ross looked alsa 

" I hope not," I answered, blushing. 
''And you would not," Ross said, impres- 
sively. 

When the breakfast party broke up, I withdrew 
to one of the windows, and began to read. The 
rest of the party were going to church, but 
Jeannie had a headache, and entreated me to 
stay with her, so there was a long morning before 
me; I took up an interesting work, resolving 
to make it a pleasant one. 

In a few minutes, I felt conscious of being alone 
in the room with Lindsay. I could read no longer, 
although my face was bient low over the pages. 
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and my frame trembled yiolently. He had 

m m 

changed his resolation, then? He rose and 
approached me ; I dared not lo<dL np^ but I heard 
the movement, and in another second he was 
standing in the same window-embrasnre, leaning 
on the panels, and looking down upon my Ceu^e. 

Did he guess that I loved him? Had he read 
the meaning of mj troubled look and agitated 
manner when he approached me ? I knew not ; 
but I almost hoped that he returned my love, even 
with a hope that was akin to believing. And oh, 
what a blissfulness to be beloved by him I It 
seemed to me then, that if I possessed his love 
I should be too happy — ^life would be a Paradise. 

** Studious Chatty, industrious Chatty,'' he said, 
smilingly. 

I put the book into his hands. 
" Longfellow's * Hyperion !* what a sweet book it 
is. I have read it over and over again, and am 
not tired of it yet" 

^' And I have never seen it till now, therefore 
my treat is hardly begun ; it is a sweet book ; and 
the reflections are so simple, and yet so true.' 
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" Yes, they always seem like your own thoughts 
put into shape. Do you dream much ?" 

*^ I am a&aid I do." 

^'A&aid? but do you not think dreaming is 
pleasant?" 

Oh yes, but ^" 

Waking must c<Hae, of course, but for myself, 
I like to enjoy the dream while it lasts, and nev^ 
think of what 's coming." 

" But very few have that faculty." 

" I believe it to be an uncommon one ; do you 
not think with me, that such a temperament is the 
most likely of any other to be happy?" 

« There is no doubt of it." 
Then be my disciple." 

I have been so a long time, at least to a great 
degree." 

''I am rejoiced to hear it; I feel assured you 
will never find a better master." And I thought, 
afl he said tins smilingly, that I should always 
believe so too. 

Then Jeannie entered. 

Quickly, very quickly the minutes passed. I 
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had not a sad thought then, go strongly and so 
entirely did my love for him usurp the sovereigntj 
of my heart And he seemed pleased to be near 
me, too ; every now and then. In the earnestness 
or interest of his conversation, he bent his head 
down till the waving locks of his dark hair touched 
my forehead. Ob, how strangely and rapturously 
my heart beat then I And when he talked to me 
of his thoughts, ambitions and endeavours — ^when 
he opened to me the world of his inner-life, as if I 
had been the friend of long and tried years — all my 
reserve, and timidity, and embarrassment wore off, 
and I was animated, frank, and natural as a child. 

A few minutes after one, the door burst open, 
and Mrs. Dunstan and Angelica entered. 

Angelica smiled with a contemptuous and 
angry expression. 

** Ah, Miss Wame," she said, ironically, *' how 
profitably and becomingly you spend your Sunday 
morning ; I suppose you have got to the end of 
your book?" 

Jeannie came up to me and took the book as it 
lay open on my knees. 
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"Why, Chatty," she said, laughing merrily, 
" what a t6te-a-t6te you and Lindsay have had ; 
you have not turned a leaf since we left you I 
Lindsay, it 's very naughty of you to come and 
prevent Chatty from being industrious." 

"Of course. Chatty was very unwilling to be 
prevented," Angelica exclaimed, sarcastically, and 
then went out of the room with a peculiar swing 
which always indicated an unpleasant mood ; and 
the swing was by no means a rare thing. 

"How sweetly amiable my cousin looks," 
Jeannie said, after watching her out with an * 
amused look; "really it's too bad — one never 
can please Angelica. Try and get her into a good 
temper, Lindsay, do." 

"You seem to have a great opinion of my 
powers of conciliation, little Jeannie," he an- 
swered, with a smile, "how am I to set to 
work?" 

" I don't know, but I am sure you can please 
her when no one else can." Jeannie spoke 
with childish artlessness, but the speech was 
an awkward one; Lindsay turned away and 

Q2 
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only remarking that he had promised to call on 
a Mend^ left the roouL 

''Oh, Chatty," Jeannie said, with a comical 
piteoQsness, ''I am so glad I stayed with yotu 
I never coold like Mr. Dowley's sermons, and 
never shall ; all the time he is giving out a string 
of el^ant words and flowery metaphors, I cannot 
tell what he is driving at. * Mamma says he 
i^ritoalizes -religion, but I don't see it; he 
wordifies it. I woald at any time rather have 
a talk with yon, ten times, than I woald listen 
to the finest sermon he ever wrote." 

She paused a moment, and then continued, in 
a serious tone: 

" You' are so different to me. Chatty — so good 
and thoughtful, I never thought seriously about 
anything till I knew you; and I owe you so 
much — I shall owe it. you as long as I live." 

My darling's face was wet with tears as she 
embraced me. 

'*You have taught me what I should never 
have learned if it had not been for you ; such a 
lesson of patience, and goodness, and charitable- 
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nes8, and not only by your conversations with me 
but by your life. Oh, Chatty, what would I give, 
to be like you? Till now I have never had any 
troubles or sorrows, but whenever they do come 
I will try and bear them as you have done yours. 
I have often thought about this, and have felt so 
grateAil that I have known you before the time 
of my trials has come, but not half grateful 
enough.'* 

''You think better of me than I deserve, 
Jeannie,^ I answered, for her words humbled 
me ; " your affection for me hides my faults.'' 

'' No, no," said the warm hearted girl, kissing 
ma '' Oh no, Chatty, no such thing, I assure 
you; I'm not a bit partial, and I'm right-seeing 
where my own heart is concerned. Lindsay says 
so, and therefore it must be right" 

Jeannie and I with the same opinion again! 
for we both believe and trust Lindsay's word as 
**Holy Writ" It is curioas enough that our 
ideas coincide so often and so nearly. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

I PBOiasED to stay a month with Jeaimie before 
entering npon any definite arrangements for my 
^future life* And I needed the rest sorely; for 
the watching and the anxieties^ the hope and the 
fear^ and the sorrow of the last few months had 
made a fearfal inroad on my health; and I 
wanted to recruit it ere I began the work which 
was h^iceforth to be for my daily bread* Sach 
a holiday, therefore — society, change, and a total 
diversity of occupation — ^was just the medicine I 
needed ; and, though Mrs. Dunstan was a weak- 
minded woman, as well as a frivolous and a 
worldly one, there was a spice of real good nature 
in her disposition, however indolent it might be. 
Besides, I was Jeannie's friend, and that was a 
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passport to her hospitality and kindness; albeit, 
the kindness N was at times tempered with incon- 
aiderateness, and the hospitality with a tone of 
patronage. Still she was really kind to me, and 
meant to be so; and orphaned — lowly — poor 
as I was, I felt that for that kindness I ought to 
be grateful indeed. 

Although there was a great deal of visiting, 
Jeannie and I never let a day pass in idleness ; 
all the mornings, whilst Mrs. Dunstan and 
Angelica were employed in making calls or 
receiving them, we shut ourselves up in the 
breakfast-room over our books; no one was 
admitted into our studious retirement but Ross, 
for with him we were sure of meeting encourage- 
ment rather than raillery. He was an uncommon 
character — Ross Dunstan — a constant enigma and 
perplexity to me. Had he a heart like other men? 
had he a susceptibility of love — admiration — or 
for the esteem of others? Sometimes I doubted 
it, as day after day I studied the iron inflexibility 
of his features; and the more I found how 
difficult a study it was, so the more my curiosity 
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and interest increased* I am one of those 
who place a great confidence in the hnman 
countenance — ^who look ever on it for a shadow- 
ing and hierogl3rphic of the immortal mind; bat 
it was very difficult to read a &ce like. Boss 
Dunstan's. Power, and force and firmness of 
character were stamped there plainly enough^ 
but there was nothing more. Whether the 
strength was modified bj gentleness, and the 
power by softness, I could not tell, though day 
alter day I watched unweariedly. One thing 
I observed, but I should never have disclosed 
my discovery, for it was not an agreeable one, 
had not Jeannie said one day to me: 

^'I do not know why, but somehow I can 
see that Boss doesn't like Lindsay at all; I can't 
make it out — every one else does." 

After that I felt that the thought was not a 
mere fancy, but a truth, and I observed hia 
conduct narrowly. 

He was perfectly gentlemanlike and polite 
to Lindsay — courteous even, in so far as the 
rules of society have defined the meaning of the 
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word — ^but the politeness and the courteousness 
were so entirely distant and wanting in oordialitj, 
that they were more &igid even than marked 
coldness. In conversation he never cat short 
Lindsay's arguments by the curt and pointed 
expressions with which he otherwise invariably 
beat his adversary; and he might have done ao 
easily^ for he and Lindsay never held the same 
opinion about an important question ; and Lindsay 
always seemed to choose debateable and uncertain 
ground^ whether from a playful antagonism to 
Boss or from principle I know not ; besides Ross 
was infinitely the cleverer. 

But he never did so ; he never said the smarts 
and witty^ and cutting things to Lindsay which 
he did to any one else; somehow I coidd not 
help thinking that he deprecated the idea of 
his dislike to him being seen — ^that he constantly 
and tacitly made an effort to conceal it But 
he did not conceal it; I read it in the cynical 
smile upon his lips wh^iever Lindsay was talking 
eamestiy to Jeannie, and her fair face was raised 
to hia with only tmatfalness and admiration 
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written on it I read it in the sharp ghince 
half-pitying, half-contemptaons, which met me 
whenever I spoke of him I loved; and I never 
did it but with the greatest reverence and 
respect 

If it had not been for this thing, I think Ross 
and I shoidd have been the best of friends. He 
was so entirely free from affectation and pre- 
judice, so strong-minded and self-reliant, and 
so utterly superior to all frivolity, meanness, and 
worldliness, that I could but feel a regard and 
esteem for him. And there was a kind of 
sympathy between us from the first; I was 
interested in everything he said, and took a 
delight in his clever satire and criticism; now 
no one else did at Helmsley-End Hall, and 
consequently, whenever he said anything witty 
or sarcastic, he always looked at me with the 
consciousness of my enjoyment He had taken an 
interest in me too ; my isolated and independent 
position were not unknown to him, and I believe 
he spoke with more openness and frankness to me 
than he did to any one : but from the first moment 
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that I discovered his aversion to Lindsay^ and that 
he was conscious of my discovery, a chill and 
a restraint were upon us. 

So the days went on till Christmas, Every 
Saturday evening Lindsay came down to Helmsley- 
End Hall as usual, and his visit worked its 
accustomed excitement. Angelica's eyes flashed 
with a darker and more unreadable expression now 
than formerly, aa she used to enter the dining-room 
after her toilet, shining in silks, and decked with 
jewels till 

" The rings that were on her fingers 
Cast light throughout the hall." 

Jeannie's cheeks were flushed with the 
impatience of pleasure as she sat on the window- 
seat listening for the sound of wheels, which 
announced his coming, and the Count's with the 
impatience of dinner. Upon Mrs. Dimstan it had 
no other effect than an extra sweetness and 
blandness towards the Count. 

And I, sitting apart, with my black dress and 
down-looking eyes, which lighted up at his footstep, 
as the enthusiastic votary at a revelation from his 
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faint — I But oh, kind reader, surely I am not 

so poor a daguerreotypist of hiunan hearts and 
histories that thou canst not see all this, without 
the tedious telling I 

My life at Mrs. Dunstan's was one entire 
dream of love, and hope, and joy* His coming 
and going shed a halo and lustre over the common 
things of life which never faded, and it was only 
at night, when quiet came over the house, that the 
foil recollection of my orphaned loneliness came 
across my mind« Then I shed floods of passion- 
ate tears, and implored God to guide me in the 
ways of innocence, and peace, and virtue, since I 
was left without a protector ; and sometimes after 
my evening's prayer, a calm would come, sweeter 
even than the delirium of the day's happiness had 
been. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ah^ how dreary a home looks which death had 
made desolate! The day before Christmas day 
I returned home; I was still literally a Tisitor 
at Mrs. Dunstan's^ but I felt that it was time 
now for me to fix upon my plans : my principal 
stay and help was Mr. Stirling ; he had promised 
to assist me in my endeavours^ and I felt sure 
that he would keep his word. He had written 
to me asking me to be at home^ as he wished to 
talk over my affairs^ and promising to spend 
Christmas day with Jeannie^ I set off at once to 
the White House. As I returned homewards I 
coidd think of nothing else but of my father, and 
of the sad summer watchings; lately the sorrowful 
memories had been somewhat subdued by the 
excitement and vivid variety of my life at the 
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Hall, but now they returned upon me with all 
the fulness of reality. My heart seemed as if 
it would burst with grief as I wandered over the 
dismal untenanted rooms. I sat down on the 
chair, where I had received the last blessing of 
the friend who was dead, and wept bitterly ; I 
thanked God again and again that I had tried 
to the utmost to do my duty to him, and the 
reflection of an eternal and untiring Goodness 
watching over me from above, filled me with 
peace and patience. I resolved that whatever 
trials might be in store for me I would do my 
duty, and trust in God, 

Mr. Stirling came alone, and his face had a 
troubled expression on it which I had never 
seen before. After the first words of greeting, 
he took my hands in his, and said, gravely, 

" My dear child, I am afraid that what I have 
to say will disappoint you*" 

I looked up wonderingly. 

**You promised me. Chatty, when your father 
died, that you would be guided by me in the 
choice and direction of your life. 
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*^And I will, always, always!" I said, gratefiilly, 

^* Even if my counsel is unwelcome?" lie said, 
smiling. 

^^ Oh yes, yes 1" I answered tearfully, and raised 
his hand to my lips. " You are so kind to me, 
Mr. Stirling, I can never repay you." 

*^ You can indeed, and you will do so amply, 
if you will implicitly follow my advice. You are 
not a child, and though your experiences are 
narrow, you have an infinite perception and 
intelligence, and I think you will see at once 
the judiciousness of my plan; dear child, you 
must give up your home." 

I answered only by a blank look of dismay. 

** I know that this step will grieve you, but at 
the same time it is unavoidable. Chatty, listen 
to me. Consider it in what light you may, your 
position, if you remained here, would be a painful 
and a hard one. You would be very lonely, 
and at the same time have to work very hard, 
and the mere burden and weight of your 
responsibility would be a trial of which you 
do not dream. Besides, even if you obtained 
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jonr wisheft, and a sufficient employment to make 
up jour income what it formerly was; it would 
be unsafe and quite unpraeticable for a joung 
girl to live in this remote and lonel j place, as you 
first thought of doing* Do you not agree with 

me?'* 

** Yes — certainly,** I gaid, sadly. 

'' I think my plan is far better," Mr. Stirling 
continued, with a benevolent bright smile. ^ Now 
Chatty, as I have read perfectly well the sparide 
of those Charlton eyes ^ 

'* I am afraid I am proud," I repKed humbly. 

Mr. Stirling smiled' again. 

** Never mind. I think your pride is of a sort 
that will be your friend rather than your enemy. 
Well then, I will speak to you in quite a business- 
like way: my little Ned will soon be arrived at 
alphabet estate; now, I know no one whom I should 
like to teach him so well as my good little friend 
Chatty, and the boy dotes upon you. Will yon 
accept my ofier and be his governess? I will do 
my utmost to render you happy." 

''I am sure of it," I said, whilst the grateful tears 
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filled my eyes, "Oh, Mr. Stirling, I do not 
deserve such kindness." 

" Indeed you do, and the kindness on my part 
is not so magnificent as you may suppose. Put 
it to yourself now, and you will see if I am quite 
disinterested. Shall I not secure to my child a 
teacher, and a Mend who will think all day 
long of his happiness and improvement ; who 
will lie down to rest with a prayer that he may 
grow up virtuous and strong-minded and who 
will set him, every day of her own life, a right 
good example of what his ought to be?" 

There was a very earnest, glad expression on 
Mr. Stirling's face as he spoke ; my heart was too 
full for words ; and he added, in a lower voice— 

** And do you not think. Chatty, that it will 
always be a great pleasure and satisfaction to me 
to have under my roof, as a child of my own, 
the daughter of so old a friend ?" 

I could speak now; not that his last words had 
stilled the gratitude, the love, and the thankfolness 
which swelled within my bosom, but they were all 
too powerful to let me keep silent; and though 
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I spoke hurriedly and heaitatingly, I niaiuiged to 
express somewhat of my thoughts. 

Then all the definite arrangements .were made. 
I was to go to Mr. Stirling's as soon as my stay at 
Mrs. Dunstan's should be over; meanwhile, he 
promised to take all the dreary business off my 
hands, with regard to selling the ftmuture ; a few 
things, dear and valuable to me from associalaoD, 
were to be set aside for my room in his house, and 
a broker would soon clear off the rest 

" I dare say you will be sorry to have every 
link broken which connects you to your past life," 
Mr. Stirling said, as he noticed the sadness of my 
countenance ; ** but this feeling will wear off; it is 
a natural one." 

** Oh yes. I never knew any other home but 
that, and papa and I seemed to be all the world to 
each other ; I cannot help looking back to the old 
time. Poor papa I 

^^And you will always look back to it, 
whatever happiness the future has in store for 
you ; now most of all. All the ancient landmarks 
are removed, and you feel as if in a strange 
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country, but the solitariness will go when new 
ones are set up. And you will be happy. Chatty, 
I am sure of it, because you have done your 
duty." 

When Mr. Stirling was gone, EUice came to 
me. She had evidently been crying, but still 
there was no look of unhappiness in her face. 

"Oh, Miss Chatty!" she exclaimed, "I know 
that you will be happy, and so shall I, but I can't 
bear to leave the house ; somehow, though it is so 
out-of-the-way, and so dismal, I have felt quite an 
affection for it. It seems only yesterday since 
you were a little girl, and used to say your 
prayers to me, night and moming; and whenever 
your poor papa was fretful or sorrowful, you came 
into the kitchen, and cried yourself to sleep 
on my lap. And often and often, master has 
called me into the parlour, and told me what 
a dear, good child you were, and begged me to be 
kind to you, if you were left. And so I woidd 
dear, and would have worked night and day, 
rather than you should have wanted anything. 
Bless you Miss Chatty 1" 

E 2 
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The affectionate girl kissed me heartily. 

"And I never would haye married — ^no, not 
if James Stim had vowed not to wait for me. 
I wouldn't have married to leave you, but you 
have got better friends now, thank God for it." 

I thanked Ellice, and asked her, as a poor 
but useful way of showing my appreciation of her 
faithful services, to choose from the furniture 
whatever might be any worth, before the broker 
came; for which she kissed me again, with 
a reiteration of blessings. 

We retired to rest early. Ellice was soon fast 
asleep, doubtless dreaming of fitting up her best 
kitchen with our parlour sideboard and faded 
carpet, but I could not help thinking of the 
yesterday of my life, and of the to-morrow. 

So it was the last night I should ever spend 
in the White House by the Sea. Memory might 
hallow the place — imagination might recall the 
time — ^but the memories and picture-visions woidd 
be shadows, shadows only. For 

** Where Time and Death have pasted 
Lore caD do nought but weep." 
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CHAPTER XXIV- 

Why does Ross come here so often ? 

The thought has perplexed me many times; 
he is so unlike every one else, so wrapt up in the 
reserve of his own speculative mind, so widely 
apart in his views, opinions, and interests, that it 
seems impossible to imagine him taking a positive 
pleasure in anything else. But it is not business 
or advancement that brings him down to Ingham- 
Helmsley ; if it is not pleasure, what is it then? 
The very name of pleasure makes me smile, when 
I recall his hard, dry manner, his grave inflexi- 
bility of countenance, and the half abstract, half 
reflective tone when he speaks — and yet why does 
he come so often ? 

Ttighann is fifty miles from London; and he 
always takes the latest train on Saturday evening 
and the earliest on Monday morning— either from 
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press of business^ or, more probably, to avoid the 
company of Lindsaj. Now I cannot conceive any 
motive but a very strong one that woiild nrge 
him when worn-out and flagged with the week^s 
work (he is a kwyer), to prefer a tedious railway 
journey to a comfortable lounge in his chambers. 

Sometimes I £uicy he is in love with Jeannie ; 
evidently the easy gracefulness and childish 
confidence of her invariable manner to him, 
pleases him inexpressibly. I can see it in the 
brightening of his eyes, whenever she turns 
to him in any difficulty and Boss is the 
highest authority to both Jeannie and me; 
I can see it in the gentleness, almost tender 
ness, with which he addresses her. Besides, is 
there anything wonderAil that he should love 
Jeannie ? so £ur, so loveable, so living as she is. 
Could any one help loving her? 

As this thought flashes across my mind, a sharp 
unutterable pain shoots through my heart — a wild 
unnatural fire bums within my bosom. Heaven 
help me I of what do I dream? 

Oh, Jeannie, Jeannie ! 
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But I will not harbour the thought; I strive to 
forget its existence even, and meet Jeannie and 
Lindsay with my accustomed look and greeting. 
Jeannie flies to me and kisses me, again and 
again; Lindsay takes both my hands in his, and 
wishes me a merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year. 

Then he draws my hand under his arm, and 
we all three walk oyer the crisp, frosty ground 
towards Mrs. Dunstan's house. 

^^ I am so glad there is another week yet of 
the old year!" Jeannie exclaimed: it has been such 
a happy one to me ; I don't want it to go yet** 

^^ Pleasant things are always gone the quickest," 
Lindsay answered ; « are they not. Chatty?'' 

" It 's too bad of you," Jeannie interrupted, ** to 
damp me in this way ; but there is another month 
then, you know, before I shall have to leave Chatty. 
Mamma won't go to London till February." 

"And then how I can triumph over you!" 
Lindsay added, laughing. " How I can triumph 
over little Jeannie I Whilst you are shut up nolens 
volenSf I, like all other lords of the creation, can go 
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where I like, and can come down and see Chatty 
when you are obliged to content yourself with a 
letter!" 

^ Oh, I 'm so glad ! you will come down and see 
Chatty sometimes, won't you?" Jeannie said, with 
ineffable simplicity and sweetness. I looked up 
into his face, too, for an answer. 

" Can you doubt it ?" he said, in a low voice. 

I do not know whether the words were 
addressed either to Jeannie or myself; but his 
eyes were on me, and his voice had an undertone 
of meaning in it that I took trustfully and 
hopefully into the deep secrecies, of my heart. 
As we approached the house, the figure of a 
gentleman advanced firom the portico to meet us. 

^^Ross!" Jeannie cried, in an animated voice, 
and disengaged her hand from Lindsay's arm, as 
if to rush and meet him. 

^^ Ay ! how the most stoical monsieur will add 
to our Christmas festivity!" Lindsay exclaimed, 
laughing. 

" You don't like Ross," Jeannie said, quickly, 
with the least shade of a blush on her cheek. 



— . — i 
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" I never said so.** 

Lindsay's voice was almost cold^ and Jeannie 
blushed deeper still with vexation ; but she never 
quitted his side to meet Ross^ and her greeting 
had a touch of embarrassment. 

They walked on in advance^ and Ross came 
beside me; I think Jeannie was asking pardon 
for her words^ or that Lindsay was excusing his 
own, for the fair young face was raised to his, 
anxiously and then turned away with a bright smile. 

**Poor Jeannie I" 

Hooked up with surprise; they were the first 
words my comp^ion had uttered, and I could not 
catch at even at their vaguest meaning. 

*^ Why do you say so ?" I asked. 

Ross turned round with a sudden start ; first he 
bit his lip with an expression of annoyance, then 
said with a curious smile : 

'^ Tou have a good deal of common-sense. Miss 
Charlton Wame, but though it is a very simple 
thing, you wouldn't understand it" 

*' Thank you, sir," I answered merrily, ^'for your 
contradictory opinion of me, which strikes me as 
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not being very easy to nnderstand* If the reason 
of your pitying Jeannie was so simple, why cannot 
I comprehend it ; I am really anxious to know.'' 

** You are fond of her? 

** Oh yes ! she is my sister — ^my only friend.* 

I spoke warmly, and for a minute or two Ross 
gazed at me with great earnestness, then he broke 
off abruptly with — 

''How long is Mr. Jocelyn going to stay 
here?** 

I forgot my curiosity at once, and answered 
with a slight blush: 

'' Till the end of the week, I believe, at least he 
has half promised Jeannie to do so." 

Ross bit his Up again. 

** It is astonishing to me how that Mr. Jocelyn 
contrives to wind every one's affections round his 
fingers." 

'' I don't think it is very astonishing," I said, 
resolutely, and with sparkling eyes. 

** Oh no, Miss Wame, I beg your pardon." 

There was a touch of sarcasm in his voice, and 
I answered coldly— 
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** There is no occasion.'^ 

We walked on in awkward silence for some 
minutes. I tried to think of some little common- 
place phrase to break it^ but rejected every one 
either as inappropriate or formal We were now 
within a few hundred yards of the house, and 
I longed to reach the door eagerly. I was so 
sorry that any shadow had come between the 
intercourse formerly existing between Boss and 
myself, and I could not help acknowledging that 
I felt less cordial in my heart to him. All of 
a sudden, he turned to me very quickly, and 
said— 

** Dotft be angry with me. Miss Wame. You 
and I hare been hitherto such good friends that 
I would rather do anything than displease you — 
except be a hypocrite.'^ 

''Oh, Mr. Dunstan!" I exclaimed, smiling, 
what do you mean? — ^you speak such riddles to- 
day. I had no right to be displeased with you, 
although I am afraid I was inclined to be so. 

''Bravo! nothing pleases me so much as 
candour. I like you very much, Miss Wame.^ 
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'^ And what did joa mean just now?"* 

The same expression, half of annoyance half of 
contempt, came over his oomitenance. 

**I know you will be angry, and that yoa 
wOl never like me again ^ 

He broke off suddenly and smiled, such a 
genuine pleasant smile I I hardly thought it 
possible for him to smile so, and continued : 

'* Don't accuse me of self-esteem ; I did not 
mean to be so egotistical and vain, but there has 

been a friendliness and mutual cordiality between 

« 

us, has there not, till now ?" 

" Yes.** 

^ And why should it not be so still, you will 
say? It all depends upon yourself. Chatty; I 
appeal to your intelligence, and understanding — ^if 
I see only a horrible superstition and deceit, a 
trickery of painted images, false jewellery, and 
unholy imitations of holy pictures — ^if I, with 
my older experience and better knowledge of the 
world, can see this, where you by the torchlight 
of young imagination, and imdeceived love, and 
goodness, see only a beautiful temple with Ood's 
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truth shining within it, and wherein jou can 
say your prayers safely at the altar ^ 

He stopped suddenly, as he met my look of 
wonder ; and added, in his usual quiet manner : 

*^ I suppose. Miss Wame, if I further add my 
conviction, that one day sooner or later, you 
will think as I do — that — ^that I am understood." 

*' I am no Romanist ! " I answered, more 
puzzled than ever. 

At this moment, Jeannie, hanging on Lindsay's 
arm, and looking up to him with eyes full of 
trustftdness and joy, passed into the portico. 

Ross raised his hand to where their faces 
had just been turned to us, and looked signifi- 
cantly at me. 

"No, no. Miss Wame, I know you are not; 
but which is the greater number, think you? 
Hearts that are brought to woe in this world 
by being sacrificed to false gods — or souls to 
danmation in the next, from the same cause?" 

Then, without a word more, we entered the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The day after Christmas day Mrs. Donstan gave 
a ball I think that a great many motives 
actuated her to do this. First of all^ to dazzle 
the Connt; for that the suave flatteries 
and moustachioed charms of the noble Civray 
Emanuel Louis Phillippe de Perpini, of Chftteau 
Pons in Normandy, and Hotel de Perpini, Paris, 
had greatly warmed the heart and imagination of 
Mrs. Dunstan, there required no ghost to tell 
me. It was but natural that her vanity and pride 
of wealth should lead her to make a still more 
splendid show than she had hitherto done; 
and she wished to dazzle and astonbh all Ingham 
as well : she wished to make a brilliant display of 
her riches, her jewellery, her plate, and, in fine, 
of her extravagance. 
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So the preparations were set on foot. Gar- 
penterSy and joiners were employed by dozens 
to erect a temporary dancing-room^ on the lawn^ 
as none of the smart drawing-rooms were 
considered spacious enough; orders were sent 
up to some of the fitting-up warehouses in Oxford- 
street, for velvet and moreen hangings^ glass 
chandeliers^ coloured lamps^ gilt and gold vases, 
frosted silver ornaments — ^for anything, in fact, 
which was glittering, gorgeous, and expensive. 
From eight in the morning till ten at night Mrs. 
Dunstan's bell had a restless time of it Fruit, 
wine, confectionary, furniture, millinery, every 
possible etcetera which rich people can get for 
money, and everyone else can do without, was 
brought in, in mysterious packages through the back 
door. At first I resolutely turned a deaf ear to all 
Jeannie's entreaties that I would be there. I was 
not used to anything of the kind ; I was a stranger 
to all the gaieties which are so delightful, more 
or less, to the tastes of the young ; and I felt no 
desire to pass the charmed circle. Besides, the 
shadows of grief were as sombre roimd my 
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heart as the black crape on m j dress ; I should be 
far happier listening to Mr. Stirling, and with 
little Ned for a playfellow. 

** I shan^t enjoy the ball half so mach without 
you. Chatty 9" said Jeannie, yielding reluctantlj 
to my arguments. '' Ross, do yon not think she 
might come?" 

It was the evening of Christmas day, and 
onr conrersation had naturally turned upon 
to-morrow*s grand event Ross was sitting a little 
apart, and as Jeannie appealed to him, looked up. 
For the first time since morning our eyes met, and 
I coloured involuntarily. I felt a sort of dread 
and reluctance in looking at Ross now. Perhaps 
he saw it, for he answered in a measured distant 
voice. 

^' Really, Jeannie, I think Chatty is far more 
able to tell than I." 

"Why do you teaze Chatty so?" pettishly 
rejoined Angelica, ^^ I think she is quite right, not 
to be at the ball ; anyhow, Jeannie, if she don't 
wish to come, why, let the matter rest" 

Jeannie smiled saucily. 
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'* I don't do things in the way you do, Angelica." 

Lindsay smiled too, and Jeannie wrote child- 
ishly, on the edge of the book I was reading : 

" Angelica, for some reason or other, does not 
wish you to be here to-morrow, and that 's all the 
more reason I wish you should." 

By and by, the fireside party broke up ; Mrs. 
Dunstan and the Count sat down to a game 
of chess ; Ross drew forth a notecase and por^d 
over it intently with a contracted brow ; Angelica 
leaned back in her wicker chair, in a silent, sullen 
mood ; Jeannie, simple, infantine, artless Jeannie, 
brought out a heap of coloured tissue paper, over 
which she bent her fair head, with all its shining 
tresses, wholly engrossed in making flowers and 
decorations for the evergreen festoons of the 
dancing-room ; Lindsay looked into the fire with 
a characteristic and by no means unusual 
melancholy expression on his features, and I stole 
up-stairs into my room. 

I could not help thinking of Ross's words ; they 
had haunted me the whole day, with a painful 
disagreeable impression from which I could not 

VOL. I. s 
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free myself^ and I wanted to get rid of it if I 
could. But how could I? To speak of the 
subject again to Ross^ I felt was utterly impoa- 
sible. Oh^ what terrible delusion had so blinded 
him? I would haye given worlds to justify 
Lindsay in his eyes^ to take away the dark 
shadow which so deceiyed him^ and to set his 
character, noble, manly, and truthftd as it was, in 
clearness before his eyes* That Ross was grossly, 
cruelly in error I felt assured; that I could not 
alter his manner of thinking, I was surer still. 

Tet I would try. Alas, that I was so weak ! 
I, who would have staked all my fature happiness 
and hope on his honour and goodness; I, who 
would even have laid down my life for him 
joyfully. It was hard to love him so, and yet 
have no power to serve him I 

I leaned on the landing window in a fit of 
dreamy thought It was a splendid winter's 
night, starlight and clear and still ; the faint light 
shed by the lamp in the ceiling gave a dusky 
and dim appearance to the pictured walls and oak 
carvings, and there was an unwonted hush all over 
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the house. It was very pleasant to stand there 
and think of Lindsay ; and it was so seldom I had 
a quiet time for reflection now. Presently I 
heard a clear and deep voice humming a pensive 
melody in the hall; it came nearer, and the 
next moment he was standing by my side. 

*'Day dreaming?" he said, in a low tone; 
" Chatty, may I disturb you ?" 

« Oh yes.** 

** I want to say something to you — ^a favour to 
ask of you?** 

''Me? what can it be!" 

'' I am afraid you will not grant it, and yet it 
is a small one. Chatty, a very small one." 

" Go on," I said, smiling ; " if it is a small one, 
why need you fear I shall not grant it?" 

" I need not fear, then ? Oh, Chatty, how glad 
I ami Will you, after having refused every one's 
entreaties to remain here to-morrow, do so when 
I ask you — entreat you even? " 

I looked up in much surprise. 

'* You wonder at the singularity of my request; 
and it does seem singular, but I do want you 

S 2 
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I 

yery, very much to be at this balL It is not such 
a very great thing to ask after all^ is it^ Chatty ?^ 

*' No, a small one, but " 

I hesitated, and he bent his head lower down^ 
and said softly, the action and the words causing 
my heart to beat with a wild joy — 

^* Oh, do not refuse ; you must not : I would 
grant you any favour you might ask me." 

His hair touched my forehead as he spoke; and 
the touch burned me like a lightning stroke. 
My frame trembled, and my voice shook as I 
answered — 

" I will grant it'* 

He repeated a hundred thanks; he sang play- 
fully, and whistled as if from very gleeftdness : he 
shook both my hands; he stroked my hair; and 
used a dozen expressions of pleasure and praise, 
as if to a good child. 

At the drawing-room door I stopped suddenly 
in dismay* 

'< How inconsistent and childish they will all * 
think mel" 

<< Never mind. ' Inconsistency is the sign of a 
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great mind^' you know, so says a philosopher of 
the present day. Why surely. Chatty, you are not 
afraid, so brave and resolute as you are. Would 
you shrink from serving a friend because the 
service incurs an unpleasantness ? You shake your 
head. I thought so." 

^^But I am doing you no service," I said, 
demurely. 

*^ A favour is always a service." 

He smiled his old accustomed, half grave, half 
I^ayful smile, and opened the door, still retaining 
my hand on his arm. 

The party were all just as we had left them, 
but all looked up as we entered the room. And 
somehow every one looked astonished. 

*' A triumph ! A triumph 1" Lindsay exclaimed, 
glancing round with an exultant expression. 

The astonishment increased trebly. 

"A triumph I Mrs. Dunstan, Jeannie, Angelica, 
all listen, Mr. Ross Dunstan, Count de Perpini; 
listen 1" 

/* What is the matter?" cried Jeannie, jumping 
up hastily, and letting fall her whole treasure of 
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mock flowers, and coloured snips. ^' What is the 
matter, Lindsay ? how pleased you look I " 

^^Good news, Jeannie, and what will please you, 
too, and Angelica too." 

Angelica looked up, and something of the 
cloudiness on her brow passed oS. 

** How can you be so tantalizing?'* she said, in 
a pleased-annoyed tone. 

** Well then," Lindsay exclaimed, with hilarity 
unaccotmtable in his voice and manner, *^ I have 
persuaded Chatty at last to— ^ remain for the ball ! ^ 

Mrs. Dunstan and the Count resumed their 
game with a mutual shrug of the shoulders; 
Jeannie jumped up and kissed me in the exuber- 
ance of her joy, Angelica curled her lip with 
unwonted disdain and contemptuousness ; Ross 
glanced at me sharply for an instant, and then 
resumed his booL 

Jeannie's work was over for to*night; so, happy 
as a young bird, she placed three chairs by the 
fire, and she and Lindsay and I sat there together, 
in quiet, happy conversation all the rest of the 
evening. 
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Only one thing disturbed us : the angry fiery 
flash of Angelica's eyes/ as she glanced at us 
ever and anon. But we were all getting used 
to her wayward moods now^ and I was too joyful 
and too excited to bestow much thought upon 
anything. 

And Lindsay — ^never had I seen him so humour- 
0US5 so light-hearted^ so animated as that night 
How glad I was that I had pleased him I 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Ross » gcmel On tiie morning of the badi 
he took his leave. Business, he said, called him 
immediatelj to London, and his manner was 
distant and ceremonious to the utmost I was 
loo happy in my own thoughts tb occupy myself 
with his departure, and, speaking candidly, I felt 
relieved that he was gone; every one else was 
too busy to think of him, and his name was not 
mentioned all day. Poor Ross I — and yet he was 
more clever and better than any of us ! 

When he had turned away from me with 
a quiet and formal — ** Good-bye, Chatty," 
though I spoke formally too, my heart smote 
me, £>r Ross had been very kind to me. And 
yet, why so ? I recalled Lindsay, and my cheek 
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burned proudly. I could not have said a gentler 
' word to Ross for the world. 

I was to wear one of Jeannie's dresses^ a simple 
white muslin^ and with only white roses for 
trimming. It was Lindsay's taste^ Jeannie said, 
and whose taste was so good as his? But, though 
Jeannie and I were much of the same stature 
and form, there were several little alterations to 
make ; here was a strip of ribbon hanging down, 
or a jagged hem, there a rose torn from its leaves, 
or the leaves without the rose, but all these could 
be soon set right, and the dress well contented 
me ; it was so summer-like, so light and youthfrd ; 
and with a good heart I sat down to my task. 

Whilst so employed, Lindsay entered ; he did 
not speak, but had a pleased smile on his face, 
and placed in my hands a small bunch of rare 
hot-house flowers. 

" For you to wear this evening. Chatty. I got 
them on purpose." 

I could not thank him at first, but my blushing 
cheeks and glistening eyes told him more than 
words could have done. 
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'^ I am 80 glad they have pleased you^" he said, 
and then went away as silently as he came. 

In that hour I was weak, I was rain, I was 
childish, I confess it all ; I could think no more 
of the ball, no more of my employment, but 
kissed the charmed flowers again and again, and 
watered them with plenteous happy tears. They 
were to me a key to Paradise — ^the ^ Open sesame' 
to a mystical and a delicious realm. How radiant, 
far-soaring, and heavenly my thoughts were, no 
words can express. And if amongst my readers 
there be any that have dreamed this dream with 
me, that have like me passed from a dark Egypt 
to a fair and rich Goshen, who have passed 
many years in loneliness, one in the blissful- 
ness of young love-— for them no words will be 
needed. 

I felt assured that he returned my love« How 
could I doubt it ? He had shown pleasure in my 
presence, and had not forgotten me when away ; 
he had spoken to me of his inmost thoughts and 
feelings ; he had always appealed to my opinions-— 
and he had given me flowers. 
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No wonder that this conviction so enraptured 
me. I had never seen any one like him before ; 
so cavalierly, so noble both in look and bearing, 
so manly and yet gentle, so self-reliant and yet 
generous. Oh, it was a very fair picture that I 
cherished at heart I 

I was just carrying off my precious flowers 
when Angelica entered. Her sharp glance 
fastened on them instantaneondy, 

*^Ha! where did you get them from? what 
are they for?" 

" To wear this evening." 

** Who gave them to you ?" 

She darted an ungentle hand at them, but I 
drew back. 

Take care," I said, quietly; " I value them." / 
Then he gave them to you ?" 
He? how strange you are. Angelical whom 
do vou mean?" 

^^Let me look at them," she said, unheeding 
my question. 

An odd mixture of assumed annoyance and 
playfulness was in her manner ; I could see that 
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Lindsay's gift aroused still more the latent 
ontipathj she conceived for me. 

*^ Do not let me touch them. Oh no, let no one 
for the world breathe on them I Chatty, you are 
a baby, worse than a baby — a fooL Tou think 
that Lindsay Jocelyn cares for you — ^not he. I 
wouldn't touch the flowers for the world, I should 
poison them. Ah, take the precious things up- 
stairs, put them in a glass case — ^keep them till 
they are dead, dead, dead I Think that he loves 
you — think that he will marry you — treasure 
what thoughts you please. It will be the same in 
the end. If nothing else teaches you, time wilL 
Love him, win his affections and his promises; 
think that he will never fail in either ^ 

I would hear no more. I knew what an 
ungovernable fiery temperament, and what a 
treacherous, passionate leaven was mixed in her 
Indian nature, and the words were all bltmted 
arrows. But I would not hear more: pride 
revolted, and pride made me resolute ; and with- 
out bestowing on her a word or look I quitted 
the room. But my persecutor was not easily 
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dannted. Closely on my heels she followed me 
up-stau*s. 

"Ah I you look haughty; you borrow Ross 
Dunstau's contemptuous smile. Do you think 
I fear you? no — not I. Touch the flowers I urill: 
Miss Charlton Warne, do you hear ? you are not 
RosS; remember; or if you were, what do I care 
for him? You think Lindsay loves you — ^you 
expect he will marry you, and hold his flowers 
as dear as if they had fallen from heaven. But 
the god is not for you. How you admire him; 
how you listen to his words, and look up to him 
when he vouchsafes a smile, and tremble when 
he speaks your name 1 But know. Chatty Warne, 
this is not the way to win his love. Oh no, no, 
you do not understand Lindsay Jocelyn.'.' 

She looked at me fixedly for a moment, her 
dark wild eyes dilating with a fire of ungovemed 
passion and vehemence, then exclaimed — 

" You love him ? ' Do you think you can 
deceive me? And you think to win him — ^you 
think that your weak woman's adoration, and 
meek following his shadow, will win the lofty star 
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to your feet Ha 1 you have prepared yourself a 
pleasing delusion for the future. Not so — ^not in 
worshipping and spirit-submitting veneration is 
Lindsay Jocelyn to be won I Poor simple fool 
that you are I of just such ones as you are the 
whole class of man's dupes. Do you not see that 
what is farthest removed, most difficult of access, 
most hard to attain, is always most sought after ? 
And do you not know that what is to be had for 
nothing is never prized. Pshaw! the game is 
lost, utterly lost, to you. Chatty Wame, long 
ago." 

" Then why do you hate me, Angelica?" I said, 
quietly. 

'^That has nothing to do with it. The game 
has been in my own hands all along." 

" I do not think so." 

" Because you are jealous." 
' " Oh, by no means, you have no right to affirm 
that I love Lindsay." 

" Pshaw I what a child you are I Then why 
were you so afraid that I should touch the 
flowers?" 
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" The reason is obvious enough; you would pull 
them to pieces." 

I fixed my eyes on her sharply^ and for a 
moment she averted her own, but it was only 
for a moment; then her lips curled, and she 
answered — 

" But if you do not value them, what would 
it matter if I did?" 

^^ Angelica, you are as much of a child as 
myself," I answered smiling: "why, do you not 
know that I want them for the ball this evening— 
every one wears flowers, and if it were not for 
these, I should have none." 

I think she hardly knew whether I was in jest 
or earnest, for she looked at me curiously, as if she 
would fain read my inmost thoughts ; but I bent 
my head down low, till my face was almost 
hidden from her; so low even that my lips 
touched the treasured gift. I confess that there 
*was a sensation of pride mixed with the pleasure 
and hopes which his gift brought me ; there they 
lay, the white wax*like blossoms surrounded with 
their dark green shining leaves, beautiful in every 
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part, but beautiful most of all because they were 
linked with association to him. Ah, how sweet to 
me were alike the flowers and thoughts which 
hung round them I Tet, perhaps Angelica bad 
said aright : was I not a child, a fool ? — might not 
the blossoms and the hopes alike wither ? 

** Come, Angelica," I said, frankly, for I was 
willing to forgive her much, knowing as I did^ 
wliat an irregular and reckless teaching her way- 
ward youth had received. " Come, Angelica, let 
us be friends, why should we not be so, since we 
are not rivals ?" 

I made a desperate effort to conquer th6 distrust 
and uncharitableness I felt within me, and placed 
the flowers on the table. 

It was a tacit appeal to her generosity, as well 
as a conquest over self; I moved about the room, 
with an affected carelessness, but keeping a 
watchful look on her all the time. I think a 
struggle was going on in her mind too; shd 
stood quite still, and with her face turned directly 
from me, but I could catch a glimpse now and 
then of a quivering lip, and a working brow; 
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presently her eyes turned on me^ with an ahnost 
tiger glance^ so fiery, so eager. Then — then 
she moves forward — she stretches out her hand; 
in another moment the ground is covered with 
rich white blossoms I 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

I DIP not speak; I could not trust mjrself to 
speaks while sach a ttunult of liastj impetooos 
thoughts swelled within my heart ; bat I opened 
the door wide, I commanded her, half bj a 
gesture^ half hj a look that implied an abhorrence 
of her presence^ to leave me. And she went* 
Then I knelt on the ground^ and carefoUjr^ very 
carefully picked up all the scattered petals ; not 
one I allowed to escape me. 

Whilst thus employed, Jcannie entered. 

**0h, Chatty, how came this? the lovely flowers 
Lindsay just bought for you I What a p'*y p 

*' It is indeed.'' 

'*But how could it happen, Chatty? they 
couldn't /aM to pieces.** 

'* But flowers go, to pull to pieces — ** 
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Pull? why. Chatty, do tell me how this 
came about?'' 

"AngeUcal" 

I said no more; and there was no need. 
Jeannie's eyes met mine, with a mutual expres- 
sion of distrust and presentiment 

"She is jealous — she loves him!** were her 
first words. 

Then she looked at me again; but this time 
I turned away my face : there was something in 
the half-curious, half-inquiring way in which 
she seemed to ask my very thoughts that well 
nigh abashed me. I had thoughts even that 
were too precious and recessed for Jeannie's 
eyes. 

** It was very nice of Lindsay to get them for 
you," she began, in a half-hesitating manner 
that was foreign to her; " but why should 
Angelica be so jealous? Lindsay has never — do 
do you think — I mean, have you any idea ? " 

" My dear Jeannie," I said, smiling, " what 
do you mean ? " 

She put her arm around me, and whispered, 

T 2 
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as if the thought were too sacred for utterance — 
'* Does he love you ? " 

I drew the fair ingenuous face towards me, 
and gazed earnestly on it: there was an expression 
of perplexity in her eyes, of trouble almost, 
which I had never read there before; and the 
eyes were averted quickly, as if she were 
unwilling to be so scrutinized. 

'* What is it, dear ? " 

''That isn't fair," she answered, blushing; 
" answer me firsf 

'' Will you then tell me what made my little 
Jeannie so grave just now ? ^ 

"I was not exactly grave," she said, with 

* 

perfect simplicity, and blushing still deeper ; '' but 
the idea was so strange, and so sudden I It 
never entered my head before that Lindsay 
should fall in love with you ; and yet I do not 
see why I should be surprised : there is nothing 
extraordinary in it, is there ? " 

''I think so: but he has not fallen in love 
with me, that I know of, Jeannie." 

For some minutes, her head was bent over 
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the heap of scattered petals I held on my lap; 
and she kept gathering little bunches of them 
together, and then dividing them again, as if 
unconsciously. At length I broke silence : 
, ** Well, Jeannie, are you pleased, or sorry ? " 
** I should like to have you always happy——" 
** And do you think his love would make me 
so?** 

"Oh yesl How can you ask? could any one 
help being happy wiih him?" 
*' You would like me to marry, Lindsay, then? " 
** If he loved you as much as I do." 
I embraced her warmly ; but we neither of 
us recurred to the subject ; somehow, without a 
word being said, we both of us felt that it was 
not a grateful one. 

"But, about the flowers; how could Angelica 
do so?" 

*^ I cannot imagine ; without the slightest cause 
she is so very jealous." 

" How she loves him. Chatty 1 I could 
almost pity her. I am sure he does not care 
for her." 
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''I can hardly call Angelica's feeling for 
Lindsay, love/' I said, decisively. 

«No?— whynot?'' 

** She has not soul enough* Love is tender and 
trusting, and unselfish : love is content to serve^ 
it does not seek to reigru Do you think Angelica 
is capable of anything like this? Oh no, hers is 
but a wild passion — an ambition to possess what 
all the world would admire. It would be a 
triumph for her to see Lindsay at her feet — 
nothing more. I don't call this love, Jeannie." 

** I imderstand. Ah, Chatty, you know how 
to love 1 " 

Just then, there was a sound of quick footsteps 
on the stairs, and of a manly but sweet voice 
humming an old Scotch air. Jeannie started 
up hastily, and ran to the door. 

''Lindsay, come here one minute; do, dear 
Lindsay I ^ 

** And what does little Jeannie want now, eh ? "» 

And then he murmured something about 
Jeannie never letting him be at peace one 
minute, but the words were belied by the readi- 
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ness with which he obeyed her, and the pleasant 
smile on his handsome moutL 

** Whew I what now ? " he said, with a comical 
whistle, and puzzled face: " apon my word. Chatty, 
this is very complimentary to my poor flowers ; 
but now Jeannie, didn't you do it ? " 

** Now Lindsay, that's very unkind," said Jeannie, 
half smiling, half-crying, " what do you mean ? I 
was just as sorry about it as Chatty." 

He drew her towards him, and kissed her 
cheek, penitently, for Lindsay, even now, forgot 
at times that Jeannie was no longer a child. 

** But tell me about it, Jeannie, do." 

So Jeannie told him. At the first mention 
of Angelica's name, I saw that he coloured 
slightly, and a curious expression passed over 
his features ; it might be pain or vanity gratified, 
or mere annoyance, and it might also be a com- 
pound of all three; I cannot tell; but I was 
inclined to think that the former feeling pre- 
dominated, for he merely said: 

** Caprice, that's all; there's no accounting 
for those hot Indian tempers, but you shall not 
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be the loser, Chatty. I will procure you some 
more flowers— only,^ and he smiled meaningly — 
'* only as your forces are so inefficient to protect 
them, I will keep them myself till we meet in the 
ball-room.'' 
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